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,  ..in  teaching 
and  in  lighting! 


The  right  light  will  help  your 
students  be  more  alert . . .  grasp 
fundamentals  faster.  Call  your 
Public  Service  Commercial  Representative 
for  experienced  counsel. 


PVBLIC(@)SERVICE 


Order  these  two  filmstrips  now  for  use  in  FebmaiY! 
Washington  and  Lincoln  filmstrips,  based  on 
Landmark  Books,  now  only  P  each! 

Each  filmstrip  a  complete,  authentic  unit.  45  frames  in  full  color.  Ready  for  immediate  use; 
teaching  guide  suggests  lesson  plans,  questions  and  answers,  things  to  do.  For  grades  5-8. 


In  these  trying  times,  George  Washington 
frequently  prayed  for  strength  to  leaa  his 
heroic  men  to  final  victory. 


**THE  WINTER  AT  VALLEY  FORGE” 

(Washington’s  Birthday,  February  22) 

Shows  and  tells  why  George  Washington  was  so 
loved  and  respected  by  his  soldiers;  cause  of  the 
Revolutionary  War;  the  new  government. 


This  filmstrip,  in  words  and  pictures,  makes  an  out¬ 
standing  event  in  history  come  alive  for  your  pupils. 
Excellent  for  any  class  program  to  celebrate  Washing¬ 
ton's  Birthday.  Ideal  in  history  and  social  studies 
courses  to  dramatize  the  importance  of  Valley  Forge  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  freedom.  No.  F245-2,  with 


teaching  guide,  postpaid,  $6.50. 


FREE  •  N«w  1958  Catalog  of 
Educational  Filmstrips  Pubiishad 
by  tho  Society  ForVisual  Education 

Use  the  coupon  below  to  get  your  free  copy 
of  this  colortui  new  40-page  illustrated  hlm- 
strip  catalog.  Material  is  by  teachers,  lor 
teachers.  Gives  ideas  and  suggestions:  de¬ 
scribes  hundreds  of  classroom  filmstrips 
Grouped  and  indexed  by  grade  levels.  Cov¬ 
ers  every  major  area  of  school  study. 


Society  For  Visual 
Education,  Inc. 

Subsidiary  of  Graflex,  Inc., 

INember  of  General  Precision  Equipment  Corp.  Group 


They  also  remembered  young  Abe's  eager¬ 
ness  to  learn.  He  spent  bng  rwDurs  studying 
books  on  law. 


"LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS” 

(Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  12) 


How  Abraham  Lincoln  became  a  national  figure; 
hit  election  to  the  presidency;  shows  the  fast- 
moving  progress  of  our  nation  in  those  early  years. 


This  filmstrip  is  a  complete  teaching  unit  in  itself. 
Wonderful  program  material  for  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  and 
for  history  and  social  study  units  relating  to  the  issues 
that  caused  the  Civil  War.  Refers  to  items  about  Lincoln 
which  will  appear  as  “current  events"  during  February. 
No.  F245-15,  with  teaching  guide,  postpaid,  $6.50. 


MOW  SO  EASY  TO  ORDER! 


Sodfty  For  Visual  Education,  Inc.  (a  Business  Coipoixtion)  I  j 

1345  Diversey  Parkway.  Chicago  14.  Illinois 

Gentlemen :  Enclosed  is  my  check  □  money  order  □  in  the  amount  of  1 _ 

for  the  following  postpaid  filmstrips: 

_ _  --Filmsttip<s)  No.  F245-2.  "The  Winter  at  Valley  Forge,"  at  $6.50 

(Quantity)  each. 

. . Filmstrip(s)  No.  F245-I5,  "Lincoln  and  Douglas."  at  $6.50  each. 

(Quantity) 

□  Please  send  1958  Educational  Catalog. 


Name 

School  . 
Address 


(Please  print) 


-Grade . 


City _ _ _ _ _ ...  .  .  Zone-  -  State.. 

Your  Title _ _ _ 

(Teacher,  pnncipai,  audio-vtsuai  director,  etc.) 


JANUARY,  IfSI 
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Math  Teachers  Meeting  To  j 
Cover  Elementary  School  Topics 
New  Jersey’s  Association  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  Teachers  is  making  a  concert¬ 
ed  effort  to  serve  teachers  of  ele¬ 
mentary  as  well  as  secondary  school 
arithmetic  and  mathematics.  At  the  I 
winter  meeting,  scheduled  for  March,  j 
I,  1958,  the  Association  plans  a  com¬ 
plete  program  for  elementary  teach- 
ers  along  with  the  usual  secondary  I 
school  topics.  I 

Herbert  L.  Califano,  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Paterson  STC,  will  i 
sp>eak  before  the  elementary  teachers  I 
in  general  session  on  “A  Problem  | 
Solving  Approach  to  Developmental  \ 
Lessons.”  The  high  school  teachers 
will  hear  Myron  F.  Rosskopf,  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  discuss  “The  New  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Geometry.”  , 

For  a  closing  general  session,  I 
Virtiil  S.  Mallory,  professor  emeritus 
of  Montclair  STC,  will  talk  to  both 
groups  on  “A  Modem  Integrated 
Course  in  Mathematics.”  Discussion 
groups  for  senior  high,  junior  high,  j 
and  elementary  school  teachers  will  ' 
lill  out  the  day.  ' 

The  conference  will  be  held  on 
the  campus  of  Montclair  STC  and 
will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  Those  plan¬ 
ning  to  join  in  the  light  luncheon 
in  the  College  Snack  Bar  are  asked 
to  indicate  their  intentions  on  a  pr)st  , 
card  to  the  Mathematics  Department,  I 
Montclair  STC,  Upper  Montclair,  . 
N.  J.  I 


Lost:  One  Camera 

Dear  Sir:  ^ 

When  I  attended  the  NJEA  Conven-  | 
tion  on  Thursday.  November  7,  I  lost 
my  camera  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel 
while  attending  the  NEA  Tea.  The 
camera  was  left  either  in  the  banquet 
room  or  downstairs  in  the  phone  booth. 

I  checked  IS  minutes  later  and  it  was 
gone.  Perhaps  you  could  help  me  out  . 
by  printing  an  insert  in  your  magazine.  | 
lliis  is  my  only  medium  to  contact  most  * 
of  the  people  who  attended  the  teachers’  | 
convention.  There  is  also  a  small  pos-  . 
sibility  someone  returned  it  to  your  com-  | 
mittee  at  Atlantic  City,  since  it  was  not  t 
returned  to  the  hotel  manager. 

The  camera  is  a  35mm  Agfa  in  a  j 
brown  camera  case  with  a  G.  E.  light  ' 
meter.  A  reward  would  be  given  if 
returned. 

Mrs,  Helen  Emrich 

Anyone  w/io  might  have  come  across  the 
camera  at  the  NEA  tea  should  get  in 
touch  with  NJEA  headquarters.  We  will  ' 
he  happy  to  pass  any  information  that  I 
might  help  on  to  Mrs.  Emrich.  ' 
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NUMBERS  WE  NEED 

WILLIAM  A.  BROWNELL,  Univartity  of  California 
J.  FRED  WEAVER,  Bo..on  UnivorsHy 


A  REMARKABLE,  NEW  SERIES*  IN  BEGINNING  ARITHMETIC! 
Every  page  in  sparkling  full  color.  Social  situations  that  are  functional 
and  appealing. 

Meet  “CAPPY”  —  an  enchanting  little  bird  who  shows  primer  youngsters 
“how.” 

These  colorful,  carefully  organized  workbooks  for  children  plus  the 
thorough  Teachers’  Edition  constitute  an  outstanding  learning  and  teach¬ 
ing  program. 

*PRIMER,  BOOK  ONE,  TEACHERS'  EDITION  OF  PRIMER  AND  BOOK  ONE,  MULTIPLE 
USE  NUMBER  CARDS.  BOOK  TWO  TO  FOUOW. 


^inn  an  dC. 


ompan^ 


72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1 1 


You'll  take  your  hat  off  to... 


Betts  Basic  Readers 


Second  Edition 

The  Language  Arts  Series 

Betts  and  Welch 

Story  Books  •  Study  Books  •  Teacher’s  Guides 


A  basic  reading-stiuiy  program 
for  Grades  I  dyrough  6 


Publishers  of  a  complete  language-arts  program 

American  Book  Company  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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President 

Ma/ie  V.  SCANLAN,  supervisor.  Admin¬ 
istration  Bldg.,  1809  Pacific  Ave..  At¬ 
lantic  City 


Vice-President 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch.  Jr.,  dean  of 

students.  Glassboro  STC 


Official  Publication  of  the 


Treasurer 
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No  need  to  knock  on  this  door.  It  is  the  entry  to  your  own 
professional  home  in  the  State  Capital.  Walk  in  any  day  dur¬ 
ing  office  hours.  For  a  quick  tour  of  the  activities  gtting  on 
inside,  see  pages  217-220. 
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m  a  year-  on  the  first  of  each  month  frxim  September  to  June  by  the  New  Jersey  Edura- 

=  tion  Association.  The  Office  of  Publication  is  IS  Dean  Street.  Enttlewood.  N.  J.  The 
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M  MEMBERSHIP— Annual  dues  are  $10.00  for  active  members.  $2.00  for  associate  members. 

-  $2.00  for  retired  teachers  with  a  retirement  allowance  of  $1200  or  more,  and  $1.00  for 

S  retired  teachers  with  a  retirement  allowance  of  less  than  $1200.  Those  required  to  have  a 

^  certificate  are  eligible  for  active  membership  only.  Payment  of  the  annual  dues  entitles  a 

S  member  to  receive  the  REVIEW  for  one  year  from  January  through  January.  One  dollar 
g  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the  REVIEW. 

TEACHER  WELFARE — Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving 
g  tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare  through  the 
=  F:\ecutive  Secretary.  NJEA.  180  W.  .State  St.,  Trenton  8.  N.  J.  Telephone  EXport  6-5658. 
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What  Every 
Teacher  Should 
Know  About 
FLANNEL  BOARDS 
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With  the  flannel  board  the  teacher  present^ 
vivid,  meaningful  aaaociation  pictures  to 
the  claw.  Sharply  graphic,  tangible  felt 
forms  adhere  to  the  flannel  board's  high 
nap  surface  without  glue  or  tacks.  They 
can  be  removed,  replaced  and  rearranged 
qiuckly  by  teacher  or  pupil.  Of  course, 
the  durable  felt  cut'outs  can  be  reused 
term  after  term. 

Advantages  of  flannel  board  teaching  are 
many  —  the  felt  cut'Outs  are  appealing 
easily- recognized  symbols  big,  bright 
and  colorful.  Students  respond  to  the 
lesson  with  almost  magnetic  attention  to 
the  subtect  matter  Even  “slow  learners” 
advance  more  rapidly  For  the  whole  class, 
retentwn  is  extremely  high  Often  the 
lesson  can  take  the  form  of  a  game — and 
learning  becomes  fun 

Instructo  cut-outs  are  supphed  as  sets 
for  teaching  arithmetic,  language  arts, 
geography,  science,  music,  and  for  story¬ 
telling  Over  fifty  sets  are  available  for  all 
grade  levels  at  prices  starting  at  fifty  cents 


PROFESSIONAL  “American  Art” . Jan.  7  to  Feb.  2 

“Recent  Acquisitions” 

Feb.  4  to  Mar.  2 

Family  Life  Lectures  sponsored  by 

the  N.J.  Home  Economics  Associa-  “Satellites  around  the  Earth”  is  the 
tion  will  be  given  on  three  Saturday  topic  of  the  Newark  Museum’s  cur- 
mornings  in  January  at  Agora,  rent  planetarium  performances  pre- 
Douglass  College,  Rutgers  Univer-  sented  Sat.,  Sun.,  &  holidays  at  2:30 
sity.  and  3:30  p.m. 

Lectures  will  be  given  by  Dr. 

Ernest  B.  Osbourne,  specialist  in 
education  for  marriage  and  family 
life  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  Cost  of  the  series  is 
$3.00  for  members  ($5.00  for  non-  CONCERT 
members).  Dates  are  January  11,  18, 

Lisa  Della  Casa,  soprano,  sings  for 
the  Rutgers  University  Concert 
Series  (tickets  for  individual  con¬ 
certs  $3.00 — $1.25,  reserved  through 
the  music  department)  at  8:30  p.m. 
in  the  Gymnasium  on  the  Men’s 
campus.  New  Brunswick,  on  Jan.  7. 


Paintings  by  Robert  Bradshaw  are 
on  view  in  the  Art  Gallery,  Recita¬ 
tion  Building,  Douglass  College, 

January  6«28. 
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Legislative  Conference  on  1958 
NJEA  Legislative  Program,  featur¬ 
ing  Governor  Meyner,  Congressman 
Frelinghuysen,  and  teacher  legisla¬ 
tive  leaders,  at  the  Trenton  War 
Memorial  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Satur¬ 
day,  February  1. 

National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  will  have  its  42nd 
annual  convention  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  February  15-19. 

New  Jersey  principals  at  the  N.A.S.- 
S.P.  gathering  in  Indianapolis  will 
hold  a  breakfast  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  February  18. 


RADIO  PROGRAMS 

“What’s  the  Answer”,  weekly  pro¬ 
gram  on  schools  produced  by  NJEA 
and  the  N.J.  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Soon  -  to  -  be  -  heard 
topics  include: 

“High  School  Math” 

. week  of  Jan  5 

“High  School  Biology” 

. week  of  Jan.  12 

“High  School  Chemistry” 

. week  of  Jan.  19 

“High  School  Physics” 

. week  of  Jan.  26 


three  cut-  out  sets  shoum  in  use 
Combined  cost  of  all  three  sets  — 
over  100  cut-outs  m  all  —  only  $3  10 

Instructo  Flannel  Boards  come  in  a  choice 
of  four  sizes — from  18  x  28  inches  to  36  x 
48  inches.  The  long  wearing  flannel  sur¬ 
face  is  specially  selected  “eye-ease”  green 
The  handsome  finished  oak  frame  is  sturdy 
and  harmonizes  with  classroom  decor.  Ar¬ 
ranged  to  hang  or  stand  free  on  “Tilt- 
Rite  Stand.”  Prices  begin  at  a  low  $3.25 


EXHIBITIONS 

“Our  Town”,  an  exhibit  on  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  the  City  of 
Newark  will  be  at  the  Newark  Mu¬ 
seum  until  March  16. 


We'd  like  to  give  you  this 
1  20-page  booklet  describing 
^  the  flannel  board's  uses, 
A  and  showing  cut-out  sets 
designed  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  dozens  of 
subjects  Write  for 
your  free  copy 
today 

*SOLD  NATIONALLY 
THROUGH  SCHOOL 
SUPPLY  DEALERS 


TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

“Progress”,  weekly  program  on 
schools  produced  by  NJEA  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Programs  are  broadcast  in 
color  over  WRCV-TV,  Channel  3, 
Philadelphia,  on  Saturday  at  6:00 
p.  m.  Soon  -  to  -  seen  -  programs  in¬ 
clude: 

“High  School  Math” . Jan.  4 

“High  School  Biology” . Jan.  11 

“High  School  Chemistry”  ....  Jan.  18 
“High  School  Physics” . Jan.  25 

NJEA  REVIEW 


The  N.  J.  Historical  Society  is  de¬ 
picting  the  steady  march  of  N.  J. 
transportation  development  at  the 
Society  Museum.  230  Broadway, 
Newark. 


The  Art  Museum  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  (open  weekdays  10-12; 
2-4:30;  and  Sundays  2-5)  will  be 
showing: 

“17th-18th  Century  European 
Painting” . until  January  12 
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JACRONDA  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  3C 

5449  Hunter  St.,  Phila.  31.  Pa. 


HOW  T  D  A  %#  C  I  WITHOUT 
TO  I  K  A  V  C  L  BEING  RICH 

If  you  know  the  ^Idom-advcrciscd  ways  i»f  reaching  foreign  countries,  you 
don't  need  fantastic  sums  of  money  in  urder  to  travel.  You  could  spend 
$)50*$IU00  on  a  one-way  luxury  steamer  to  Buenos  Aires — but  do  you 
know  you  can  travel  all  the  way  to  Argentina  through  colorful  Mexico, 
the  Andes.  Peru.  etc.,  via  bus  and  rail  fur  just  $132  in  fares? 

You  can  spend  $3000  un  a  luxury  cruise  around  the  world.  But  do  you 
know  you  can  travel  around  the  world  via  deluxe  freighter  for  only  a 
fourth  the  cost^—and  that  there  are  .dmost  a  dozen  ocher  round  the  world 
routingi  for  under  $1000? 

Thafe  are  /uo  uays  to  tratel^^tke  a  tourist,  who  spends  a  lot.  or  like  a 
trjteler,  uho  kmotn  all  the  uays  to  reach  bis  destination  economically,  com- 
fortahly,  and  iihile  seeing  the  most. 

Norman  Ford's  big  new  guide  How  to  Tratel  \f'ithout  Being  Rtch  gives 
you  the  traveler’s  picture  of  the  world,  showing  you  the  lower  cost, 
comfortable  ways  to  practically  any  part  of  the  world.  Page  after  page 
reveals  the  ships,  rail,  bus.  airplane  and  ocher  routings  that  save  you 
money  and  open  the  world  to  you. 

What  do  you  want  to  do?  Explore  the  West  Indies?  This  is  the  guide 
that  lets  you  see  them  like  an  old-time  resident  who  knows  all  the  tricks 
of  making  one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two.  Visit  Mexico?  This  is  the 
guide  that  tells  you  the  low  cost  ways  of  reaching  the  sights  ( how  56^ 
takes  you  via  8-passenger  automobile  as  far  as  those  noc-in-the-know  pay 
$3.60  to  reach).  Roam  around  South  America?  Europe?  Any  ocher  part 
of  the  world?  This  is  the  guide  that  tells  you  where  and  how  to  go  at 
prices  you  can  really  afford. 

j  If  you’ve  ever  wanted  to  travel  prove  now.  once  and  for  all,  that  travel 
\  is  w  ithin  your  reach.  Send  now  for  How  to  Tratel  Without  Betng  Rub.  It  s 

I  a  big  book,  filled  with  facts,  prices,  and  routings,  and  it's  yours  for  only 
$1.30.  Even  one  little  hint  can  save  you  this  sum  several  times  over. 

HOW  TO  T  R  AVE  L 

j  — and  get  paid  for  it 

Then’s  a  H)h  wuitinc  for  you  somewhere:  on  a  ship,  with  an  air- 

[linc,  in  overseas  branches  *)f  American  firms,  in  foreign  firms 
overseas — even  exploring  if  you’re  adventurous. 

’The  full  story  of  what  job  you  can  fill  is  in  Norman  Ford’s  new 
b<Hik  Hou  to  Gtt  a  joh  That  Tjtts  You  Traveling.  VC'hether 
vou’re  male  oi  female,  young  or  old,  whether  you  want  a  lifetime 
of  paid  traveling  ot  just  hankei  to  roam  the  world  for  a  short 
year  or  so,  here  are  the  facts  you  want,  complete  with  names  and 
addresses  and  full  details  about  the  preparations  to  make,  the 
cautions  to  observe,  the  countries  ti  head  for. 

Ytiu  learn  about  jobs  in  travel  agencies  (and  as  tour  con- 
duitor'),  in  importing  and  expoiting  concerns,  with  mining  and 
cons  ruc'ion  companies.  Here's  the  story  of  jtibs  in  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  I’N  organizations,  how  doctors  get  jobs  on  ships, 
the  almost-sure  way  for  a  young  girl  to  land  a  job  as  airline 
'  hostess,  the  woiulerful  travel  opportunities  if  you  will  teach 
Knglish  to  foreigners,  and  the  fabulous  travel  possibilities  for 
those  wh<  kiMiw  stenography. 

j  C„in  man  or  woman  still  work  his  or  her  way  around  the 

I  world  t.  day-'  ”  Norman  Ford  asks  in  this  book  as  you  might  ask 

I  today.  Ard  he  replies  m  a, ()()()  words  of  facts.  "1  lie  answer  is 

I  soil  a  Very  definite  ^’es.' 

I(  trav,.!  and  get  paid  for  it,  seod  today  for  Hou  to  GlI  a  Job 

I  I  I'M  1  .iln  You  ir.it  thug  on  a  money-back  guar.intee  if  not 

I  satisfied.  Fri.e-,  SI  Fill  out  coupon. 

<  Will  Your  Next  Vacation  Really 

I  Be  Something  to  Remember? 

The  surest  way  to  guarantee  a  new,  different,  and  exciting,  va¬ 
cation  is  to  learn  the  hundreds  of  things  you  can  do  and  the  places 
you  can  visit  on  the  oionty  you  u.int  to  .ifienil. 

N'orman  Ford,  founder  of  the  world-known  Globetrotters  Club, 
tells  you  that  in  his  book  lf"btre  to  I’ac.it/on  on  a  Shoestring. 
This  IS  the  man  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  searching  for  the  ways 
I  to  get  more  for  your  money  in  vacations  and  travel. 

I  In  his  big  took  you  learn 

♦  — about  low-cost  summer  paradises,  farm  vacations,  vacations  on 

far-off  islands,  on  boats  drifting  ilown  lazy  streams  while  you 
fish. 

— about  vacations  at  world-famous  beaches,  under  palm  and 
eucalyptus  trees,  in  government-subsidized  vacation  resorts,  in 
Indian  country,  along  rugged  coasdines,  on  ships  and  by  rail. 

I  — about  dude  ranches  you  can  afford ;  what  to  see,  do,  and  how 
I  to  save  at  national  parks  and  in  the  cities  most  Americans 

[  want  to  visit. 

— about  low-cost  sailing  ship  cruises  houseboat  vacations  in  the 
North  VC’oods,  fantastically  low-cost  mountain  vacations,  the 
unknown  vacation  wonJerlands  almost  at  your  front  door. 

Of  course,  Norman  Ford  knows  where  to  get  real  vacation  tsargains  in  all 
j  America,  from  Maine  to  California,  and  in  C.anada.  Mexico,  etc.  At  no  time 

'  does  he  ask  you  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  en|oy  yourself,  no  mitter  how 

I  really  different  and  exciting  is  the  vacation  you  choose  through  his  experi- 

(enced  advice.  Always,  he  tells  you  the  many  things  you  can  do  within  your 
budget  and  how  to  get  more  for  your  money  ( if  you  travel  by  car,  he 
shows  how  most  auto  parties  can  save  $6  ot  $7  a  day). 

'  You  can’t  help  but  learn  something  that  is  just  meant  for  you.  Yet, 
Vhett  to  Vacation  on  a  Shoeitring  costs  only  $1.  To  make  sure  your  next 

vacation  will  be  something  to  ulk  about,  get  the  facts  now.  Use  the  cou- 

I  pon  to  order. 


Where  Do  You  Want  to  Go? 

FRANCE?  WEST  INDIES?  BRAZIL? 
HAWAII?  MEXICO? 

Re.'d  uh.tt  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  says  about  a 
ndv  u  ay  to  trat  el  that  sometimes  costs  I '  to  12  less. 

By  the  travel  editor  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

Many  fascinating  travel  btxiklets  pass  over  this  desk  in  the 
course  of  a  year  but  the  one  that  arrived  the  other  day  so  inter 
ested  this  department  that  it  cost  the  office  several  hours  of  work 
in  order  th.it  w'e  might  absorb  its  contents.  Tbe  booklet  is  entitled 
”1  ravel  Routes  Around  the  World  ”  and  is  the  traveler  s  directory 
to  passenger-carrying  freighters  and  liners.  In  no  time  at  all  you 
find  yourself  far  esut  to  sea  cruising  along  under  tropical  skies 
wi  bout  a  care  in  the  world.  You  find  yourself  docking  at  strange 
ports  and  taking  land  tours  to  those  places  you  long  have  read 
ab-.iut.  Mos'  interesting  of  the  vast  listings  of  ships  are  the 
freighters  which  tarry  a  limited  number  of  passengers  in  quarters 
comparable  to  the  luxury  offered  in  the  so-called  big  cruise  ships 
wh'ch  devote  most  of  their  space  for  passengers. 

The  booklet  first  of  all  answers  the  question:  Vi’hat  is  a 
f tei.ghter  The  mixiern  freighter,  says  the  bcniklet,  ranks  with  the 
c!e-luxe  pas.senger  vessels  so  far  as  comfort  and  accommodations 
arc  concerned. 

LARGE  ROOMS  WITH  BEDS 

li  is  impuriani  tti  realize  that  in  must  cases  today,  freight.-r  pa.ssengers  are 
considered  first-class  passengers,  although  the  rates  charged  are  generally 
on  a  par  with  either  cabin  or  tourist-class  fare.  Mo't  passenger-cairying 
freighters,  to  quote  the  booklet,  have  their  private  bath  anJ  shower,  and 
these  cabins  offer  beds,  not  bunks.  The  rooms  are  generally  larger  than 
equivalent  accommodations  aboard  passenger  ships,  and  the  cabin  ot  a 
modern  freighter  is  sometimes  even  twice  as  large  as  first-class  cabins  on 
soitK  of  the  older  passenger  ships.  It  goes  without  saying  that  yiMt  rexim 
is  on  the  outside,  and  amidships,  the  most  expensive  of  all  locations,  for 
which  you  are  usually  charged  a  premium  over  the  advertised  minimum 
fares  on  passenger  ships. 

This  bcMiklet  points  out  that  it  is  frequently  astonishing  how  low 
freightei  fares  are  as  compared  with  passenger  ship  fares;  for  example,  less 
than  on-.-  half  of  the  passenger  ship  fare  to  California  is  the  amount  asked 
on  freighters.  On  .-nost  of  the  longer  runs,  the  difference  in  tavor  of  the 
freighters  is  regularly  from  a  third  to  half  of  the  passenger  ship  fare. 

SERVICE  AND  MEALS  RATED  EXCELLENT 

Service  znd  meuls  on  a  frtiKhter  leave  little  to  be  desired.  You  will  be 
treated  with  consideration.  Stewards  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  your 
\ovagc  pleasant.  On  ships  with  East  Indian  stewards  you  will  be  waited  on 
almost  hand  and  fiK)t.  in  a  manner  that  is  completely  unknown  to  Ameri¬ 
can;  ;*nd  most  Europeans. 

Foreign  ships  offer  their  own  specialties,  says  the  biiklc-t.  Thus  vessels 
in  the  Hast  InJi.in  trade  serve  Riikstafel.  the  East  Indian  dish  which  can 
run  to  as  many  as  30  different  courses.  Scandinavian  ship^  serve  Sm  irgas- 
bord  every  dav.  and  some  of  their  desserts  ( like  strawberries  smot!icrc*d  in 
a  huac  bowl  of  whipped  cream)  are  never  forgotten.  Another  feature  of 
freiehter  travel  is  in  its  informality.  No  formal  clothes  arc  n.-eded.  Sports 
cloih*.:<  arv  enough. 

Otoe*  valuable  information  such  as  how  to  tip,  shirboird  .i<t.viri»-s  and 
costs  are  covered  in  the  bcMiklet.  "Travel  Routes  Around  the  World.’* 
Some  of  the  trips  listt*d  include  trips  to  England.  1 2-dav  (  ariblxan  crui  es 
or  leisurely  three  or  four  months  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean  or  around 
the  world. 

I  he  booklet  is  publishcxl  by  Marian  Publications.  Grecnlawn.  New  York. 
•  m  y  be  oDtained  by  sending  to  the  publisher.  So,  wh.n  it  arrives  all 
you  need  to  do  is  sit  dow  n  and  take  your  choice.  Th2  b  >  iklet  lists  liter¬ 
ally  hundrc'ds  of  cxean  trips. 

**Travel  RouteH  Around  the  World**  is  yours  for  just  $1,  and  the  big 
1.11  page  1938  edition  includes  practically  every  passenger  carrying 
service  starting  from  or  going  to  California,  the  Pa'dfir  Northwest* 
New  York,  ('anada.  New  Orleans.  Mexico,  Sojth  America,  England, 
France,  the  Med  terranean,  Africa,  the  Indies.  Australia,  the  South 
Seas.  Japan.  Hawaii,  etc.  There’s  a  whole  section  called  How  to  See 
the  World  at  l.<ow  Cost,  plus  pages  and  pages  of  maps. 

A  big  $1  worth,  especially  as  it  can  open  the  way  to  more  travel 
than  you  ever  thought  possible.  For  your  copy,  simply  fill  out  coupon. 

FILL  OUT  AND  SEND  AT  ONCE  FO:)  QUICK  DELIVERY 


!  Mail  to  MARIAN  PUBLICATIONS,  75  Prince  Street 
I  Greenlawn  (Long  Island),  New  York 

j  I  hive  enclosed  $ .  (cash,  check,  or  money  order). 

I  Please  send  me  the  books  checked  below.  You  will  refund  my 
I  money  if  I  am  not  satisfied. 

I  □  Travel  Routes  Around  the  World.  $1. 
j  □  How  to  Get  a  Job  Tlut  Takes  You  Traveling;.  $1. 
j  □  Where  to  Vacation  on  a  Shoestring.  $1. 

I  Cl  How  to  Travel  Without  Being  Rich.  SI. 50. 

}  n  Special  offer;  All  b<M>ks  alx)ve  for  $4. 

I 

I 

I  Print  Name  . 

I 

I  Address  . . 

I 

!  City  ti  State  . 
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TEACHERS!  WIN  A  FREE 

] 

...OR  A  $500  SUMMER  SCHOLARSHIP 


Enter  now. . .  follow 
these  simple  rules: 

^  Complete  the  folhnviiig  statement  in  25 
*  wortls  or  less:  “I  like  American  Seating 
school  lurnitiire  because  ...” 

2  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  writers  of 
*  the  most  apt,  original,  and  sincere  state¬ 
ment  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges:  The 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corporation,  and  an 
independent  panel  of  educators  who  will  do 
the  final  judging.  Their  decision  will  be 
final.  In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded.  No  entries  will  be  returned.  By 
submitting  an  entry,  and  in  consideration  of 
its  being  accepted  for  judging,  you  consent 
to  the  American  Seating  Cf)mpany  using  such 
entry  or  any  part  thereof  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses,  and  consent  th:it  your  entry,  contents, 
and  any  ideas  contained  therein  become  the 
property  of  the  American  Seating  Company. 

O  .Submit  your  entry  on  a  post  card  or  in 
a  letter.  Include  your  name  and  address, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  school 
where  you  teach.  Address  your  entry  to: 
American  Seating  Company,  P.O.  Box 
7107,  Chicago  77,  Illinois. 

A  You  may  submit  as  many  entries  as  you 

*  Avish,  but  no  more  than  one  prize  Avill 
be  awarded  to  any  one  individual. 

C  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not  later 

*  than  midnight,  March  29,  1958,  and 
received  by  .\pril  10,  1958.  E'ntries  must  be 
original  work  of  contestant. 

^  Tbis  contest  is  open  to  all  school 

*  teachers  under  full-time  contnict  —  in 
atiy  public,  parochial,  or  jrrivate  sc1uh)1  Avithin 
the  contitient:d  limits  of  the  Ihiited  States  — 
except  employees  of  the  American  Seating 
Compatiy,  their  reprcsetitatiAes,  their  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  and  metnlx-rs  of  their  rcsf>ec- 
tive  families.  Contest  subject  to  all  Federal, 
state,  and  local  regulations. 

^  Winners  Avill  be  notified  by  mail,  ap- 

*  proximately  one  month  folloAving  the 
close  t)f  the  contest.  The  complete  list  of 
winners  Avill  be  sent  to  all  cotuestants  re¬ 
questing  one.  and  sending  a  stamped,  self- 
addrcsse«l  envele»pe  to:  .Xthertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  .American  Seating  Company,  Grand 
Rapids  2,  Michigan. 
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I  PARIS  VACATION  FOR  2 

IN  THIS  EASY-TO-WIN 

AMERICAN  SEATING  CONTEST! 


Now!  Win  a  thrilling  dream  vacation  for  two  .  .  . 
wing  your  way  to  Europe  and  intriguing  Paris 
•  .  .  .  see  the  Arc  de  Trioinplie,  Versailles,  the 
I  Champs  Elysees,  the  Louvre,  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  the  Eiffel  Tower  .  . .  sample 
famous  Erench  cuisine  .  .  .  shop  for  exotic  per¬ 
fumes  and  Erench  fashions! 

1  Or  be  awarded  $500.00  in  cash,  which  you  can 
I  use  for  a  rewarding  summer  scholarship  at  the 
school  of  your  choice! 

'  It’s  easy  and  fun  in  this  American  Seating  Con- 
j  test.  There’s  nothing  to  buy.  All  you  do  is  complete, 

>  in  25  words  or  less,  the  following  statement;  “I 
like  American  Seatitifr. school  furniture  because ...” 

And  here  are  some  hints  that  may  help  you  win  1 
.American  Seating  classroom  furniture  encourages 
proper  posture  and  improves  student  performance. 
I  It  is  functional  and  adaptable,  giving  teachers 
!  more  flexibility  for  all  class  activities.  This  fine 
furniture  is  exceptionally  sturdy  and  durable  .  .  . 
and  its  colorful  beauty  adds  new  cheer  to  classrooms. 


The  standard  by  which  all  other  public  seating  is  measured 


VIA 

(jSsNA) 

BELGIAN  VOcaQA  airlines 

•S.AREN.A  sets  the  p.ice  in  modem  air  travel! 
Here’s  your  opportunity  to  be  the  guest  of 
American  Seating  on  an  unforgettable  trip! 
You  fly  aboard  a  luxurious  S.ABEN.A  DC-7C 
nonstop  overnight  from  New  York  to  Brus¬ 
sels.  .\t  Brussels,  a  giant  12-passenger  Sikorsky 
S-58  helicopter  takes  you  direct  to  the  1958 
World’s  Fair  —  and  then  on  to  the  "Heart- 
of-Paris.”  Send  your  entry  in  NOW! 

ANUARY,  IfSI 


GRAND  PRIZE: 

A  fabulous  two-week  vacation  trip 
for  two  to  romantic  Paris,  all  traveling 
and  living  expenses  paid!  Stop  at 
Shannon,  Manchester,  London, 
Antwerp,  Brussels. 

Here's  your  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  visit 
the  fascinating  1958  Brussels  World's 
Fair  ...  go  adventuring  among  historic 
landmarks . . .  delight  to  gay  night  life 
in  an  enchantingly  different  world  .  .  . 
be  royally  entertained  as  the  VIP's 
which  you  will  be! 

TWENTY 

$500.00  SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIPS: 

Twenty  scholarship  awards  to  be  made 
in  cash  to  the  next  twenty  winners.  If 
you  are  a  teacher,  don't  miss  this 
opportunity.  Enter  NOW! 
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It  is  time  for  inventories.  NJEA  records  for  1957  show  growth 
in  state  and  national  membership,  continuing  progress  in  the 
climb  toward  high  professional  standards,  creditable  extension 
of  services  to  teachers,  and  cooperation  with  NEA  Travel  Divi¬ 
sion  Tours  for  “wider  horizons”.  All  this  and  much  more!  The 
Reviews  give  detailed  evidence.  Take  a  second  look  at  1957. 

And  a  time  for  resolutions,  too.  Few  enough  to  be  followed 
and  brief  enough  to  be  sensible,  ours  might  be  like  this: 

We  resolve  to: 

Recall  often  that  the  teachers  who  helped  us  most  were  the 
ones  who  laughed  with  us,  who  kept  their  promises,  and  who 
always  expected  only  the  best. 

Accept  the  fact  that  youth  is  wise  and  keen  and  fair;  can¬ 
not  be  bluffed;  thrives  on  order  and  reasonable  regulation. 

Make  “with"  the  most  used  word  in  1958.  “With  them” 
wc’ll  accomplish  miracles. 

Remember  that  schcx)ls  arc  maintained  wholly  for  the  sound 
education  of  boys  and  girls  and  our  success  is  measured  by  our 
ability  to  “work  hard,  laugh  a  lot,  play  often  and  pray  always.” 

May  1958  be  a  glorious  year! 
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Sincerely  vours. 


Activities 


Optional  Insurance  Now  Operating 


id 
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Trustees  Vote  For  Additional  Insurance  Plan; 
Teachers  Who  Signed  Up  Now  Fully  Covered 


The  Trustees  of  the  Teachers  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund  have  voted 
to  put  the  optional  life  insurance  plan 
into  effect.  As  a  result,  the  new  in¬ 
surance  program  for  New  Jersey 
teachers  became  effective  January  1. 

If  a  teacher  who  signed  up  for 
this  additional  insurance  should  now 
die  after  that  date,  the  teacher’s  bene¬ 
ficiary  will  receive  an  additional  one- 
and-one-half  times  the  teacher’s  sal¬ 
ary.  To  pay  for  this  additional  in¬ 
surance,  deductions  of  one  per  cent  of 
salary  will  begin,  for  the  teachers  who 
signed  up  for  it,  as  soon  as  local 
boards  can  be  properly  notified. 

Almost  Half  Join 

Returns  on  the  enrollment  cards 
signed  during  November  by  Fund 
mmbers,  showed  that  over  21,000 
members  desired  the  new  optional  in¬ 
surance.  Examination  of  the  returns 
assured  the  Trustees  that  the  group 
desiring  it  was  sufficiently  large  and 
sufficiently  representative  to  permit 
putting  the  plan  into  effect  at  the 
rates  proposed.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  men  teachers  signed  up  for  the 
optional  insurance,  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  women  did  so. 

As  of  January  1,  both  the  optional 
insurance  and  the  free  one-and-one- 
half-times-salary  death  benefit  which 
applies  to  all  retirement  fund  mem¬ 
bers  are  insured  with  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  under  a  group 
policy  issued  to  the  retirement  system. 
As  a  result  of  this  change,  benefits 
under  both  the  optional  insurance 
and  the  free  death  benefit  will  no 
longer  be  subject  to  income  tax.  In 
addition,  both  types  of  insurance  will 
be  in  effect  for  3 1  days  after  a  teach¬ 
er  retires,  resigns,  or  otherwise  ceases 
to  be  employed  as  a  teacher.  During 
that  31 -day  period  a  teacher  has  the 
right  to  convert  any  part  of  his  in¬ 
surance  into  a  regular  policy  without 
medical  examination. 


The  Prudential  Company  will  is¬ 
sue  individual  certificates  to  all  teach¬ 
er-members  as  soon  as  possible. 
These  certificates  will  show  the  cover¬ 
age,  and  the  beneficiaries,  as  named 
by  the  teachers  on  the  enrollment 
cards  signed  during  November. 

Naming  Beneficiaries 
Any  teacher  who  did  not  sign  and 
return  one  of  the  enrollment  cards 
issued  to  Fund  members  during  Nov¬ 
ember  should  do  so  immediately, 
whether  or  not  the  teacher  wishes 
the  optional  life  insurance.  These 
cards  are  the  official  “designation  of 
beneficiary”  forms  for  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company,  since  it  has  tak¬ 
en  over  the  free  death  benefit  pay¬ 
ments.  The  old  designation  of  bene¬ 
ficiary  forms  filed  with  the  retire¬ 
ment  system  do  not  apply  since  the 
Prudential  is  now  responsible  for  pay¬ 
ing  these  benefits. 


At  the  same  time,  teachers  who  de¬ 
signated  new  beneficiaries  (other  than 
those  already  named  in  beneficiary 
forms  on  file  with  the  retirement  sys¬ 
tem)  on  enrollment  cards  signed  in 
November,  are  warned  that  this  does 
not  cover  the  return  of  contributions 
by  the  retirement  system  itself  in  case 
a  teacher  dies.  Any  teacher  who 
changed  beneficiaries  should  there¬ 
fore  file  a  new  “designation  of  bene¬ 
ficiary”  form  with  the  retirement  sys¬ 
tem  to  cover  the  return  of  contribu¬ 
tions  in  case  of  death. 

One  Year  to  Join 
Teachers  who  did  not  sign  up  for 
the  optional  life  insurance  during  the 
November  enrollment  period  still 
have  one  year  in  which  to  do  so.  If 
they  fail  to  join  before  December  3 1 , 
1958,  they  will  no  longer  be  eligible 
for  this  insurance.  Teachers  who  have 
signed  up  for  it  and  who  drop  it 
voluntarily  while  still  employed  as 
teachers  cannot  reinstate  it  during 
their  teaching  career. 


At  TP&AF  Meeting 

Michael  McGreal  Reelected  Pension  Trustee 


Michael  R.  McGreal,  Newark  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent,  was  reelected 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Fund 
in  November.  Mr.  McGreal  is  begin¬ 
ning  his  third  term  on  the  board. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
Fund  in  recent  years  was  emphasized 
in  the  report  of  the  Trustees  to  the 
Convention.  The  report  also  demon¬ 
strated  the  advantages  to  teachers 
under  the  new  retirement  fund  law 
which  took  effect  January  1,  1956. 

Since  1950  the  total  membership 
in  the  retirement  system  has  increased 
from  36,228  to  52,914.  The  Fund's 
assets  have  now  reached  a  total  of 
$292,566,921.85. 

The  average  annual  benefit  for  the 
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684  Fund  members  who  retired  in 
1956-57  was  $3,304,  a  great  deal 
higher  than  the  $2,393  average  bene¬ 
fit  for  members  retiring  in  1954-55 
before  the  new  plan  took  effect.  The 
1956-57  benefits  as  quoted  do  not 
include  any  additional  social  security 
benefits  which  some  members  may 
have  obtained. 

In  1956-57  the  retirement  fund 
paid  out  slightly  over  $1,000,000  to 
139  active  and  16  retired  members 
who  died  during  the  year.  This  iri- 
cluded  both  death  benefits  and  re¬ 
turn  of  contributions. 

Under  the  program  of  returning 
veterans  contributions,  over  $12,- 
000,000  has  been  refunded  to  about 
6,600  veterans  out  of  6,781  who 
filed  claims  for  veteran  status: 
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Annual  NJEA  Legislative  Conference 
To  Study  Long  List  of  Proposals 

Governor  Meyner,  Congressman  Frelinghuysen  plan  to  speak 
on  legislative  prospects  in  State  House  and  U.  S.  Congress 


A  long  list  of  prospective  legisla¬ 
tion  awaits  the  study  of  New  Jersey 
teachers  when  they  meet  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1958  for  the  annual  NJEA 
Legislative  Conference.  Any  teacher 
interested  in  the  program  for  which 
NJEA  will  seek  passage  in  the  1958 
meeting  of  the  State  Legislature  and 
U.  S.  Congress  is  invited  to  attend. 
The  first  session  gets  underway  at 
10:00  a.m.  in  the  small  auditorium 
of  Trenton’s  War  Memorial  Build¬ 
ing. 

Comments  First-Hand 
Scheduled  to  give  first-hand  com¬ 
ments  on  legislative  prospects  in  the 
state  and  nation  are  New  Jersey’s 
Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner  and 
Congressman  Peter  Frelinghuysen, 
Jr,  The  Governor  will  appear  in  the 
morning  and  Congressman  Freling¬ 
huysen  will  be  the  featured  speaker 
at  lunch.  Congressman  Frelinghuy¬ 
sen  is  one  of  two  New  Jersey  Con¬ 
gressmen  on  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives’  Labor  and  Education 
Committee.  He  is  one  of  the  main 
Republican  advocates  for  a  program 
of  federal  school  aid  and  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  Eisenhower  Administration 
spokesman  in  the  House  debate  on 


the  school  construction  aid  bill  last 
year. 

Dr.  James  McCaskill,  Assistant 
Executive  Secretary  for  Federal  and 
State  Relations  of  the  NEA,  will 
also  be  here  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
to  outline  the  major  interests  of  NEA 
in  the  1958  Congress.  He  will  tell  of 
plans  to  revive  the  school  construc¬ 
tion  aid  bill  and  to  secure  income 
tax  deductions  for  the  continuing 
educational  expenses  of  teachers. 

Discussion  on  state  legislation  will 
emphasize  the  need  for  increased 
state  school  aid  and  a  college  build¬ 
ing  program.  Mrs.  Ruth  Page,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  N.  J.  Federation 
of  District  Boards  of  Education,  will 
analyze  the  $77,000,000  state  aid  in¬ 
crease  advocated  by  the  NJEA.  The 
prospects  for  getting  started  on  an 
$82,550,000  building  program  at  the 
State  Colleges  and  University  will  be 
discussed  by  Dr.  Michael  R.  Gilli- 
gan,  president  of  Jersey  City  State 
Teachers  College.  The  $82Vi  million 
proposal  of  immediate  building  needs 
for  the  public  higher  education  in¬ 
stitutions  in  New  Jersey  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  month  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Review  Pension  Bills 

James  T.  Holcombe,  chairman  of 
the  NJEA  pension  policy  Committee 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Teachers’  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund,  will  review 
a  number  of  pension  bills  for  which 
approval  is  sought  this  year.  Ralph 
Kehs,  NJEA  Legislative  Chairman, 
will  complete  the  presentation  of 
NJEA’s  1958  program. 


Arthur  G.  Martin  Now  Heads 
N.J.  Adult  Educators'  Group 

Arthur  G.  Martin,  superintendent 
in  Glen  Ridge,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  N.  J.  Adult  Education 
Association  for  this  year.  Other  of¬ 
ficers,  who  were  elected  at  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  annual  fall  conference,  are 
first  vice-president,  Aaron  DeKosky, 
director  of  adult  education,  Camden; 
second  vice-president,  William  Barr, 
principal.  South  Mountain  School, 
Millbum;  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  Clark 
Francis,  Morristown  National  Park 
Librarian,  Morristown;  treasurer, 
Ray  Ast,  assistant  director.  South 
Orange-Maplewood  Adult  School, 
Maplewood. 


New  Jersey's  averege  teacher  salary  of 
$5,210  places  it  fourth  among  the  states. 
Ahead  of  New  Jersey  is  California  with  an 
average  salary  of  $5,750,  New  York  with 
$5,687  and  Delaware  with  $5,450.  One  year 
ago  New  Jersey  ranked  fifth  and  four  years 
ago  seventh. 


B.C.E.A.  Reports  Handsomely  .  .  . 

The  Bergen  Co.  Education  As¬ 
sociation  has  recently  published  an 
attractive  annual  report  of  its  ac¬ 
tivities  for  1956-57.  The  report  in¬ 
cludes  the  names  of  personnel  in¬ 
volved  in  its  program,  accounts  of 
its  numerous  activities,  including  its 
legislative  dinner,  in-service  courses 
and  teacher  recruitment  programs, 
the  constitution  of  the  association  and 
other  interesting  material.  The  BCEA 
budget  is  approximately  $3,000. 


Property  taxes  increased  $66  million  in  New 
Jersey  between  1956  end  1957.  This  in¬ 
crease  is  equivalent  to  the  estimated  yield 
of  a  I  per  cent  sales  tex  or  a  personal  net 
income  tax  at  one-half  the  New  York  rate. 


New  Jersey  Education  Association 
180  West  State  Street 
Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 

Enclosed  please  find  $ . 

order)  for  . 


(check,  money 


The  "College  Opportunity"  Report 


Recommends  State  College  Expansion 


The  New  Jersey  State  Board  ol 
Education  has  proposed  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $65,550,000  on  State  colleges 
and  the  State  University.  Such  an  ex¬ 
penditure  would  just  about  double 
the  number  cf  New  Jersey  college 
students  these  institutions  could  en 
roll.  Such  a  doubling,  the  State  Board 
says,  is  necessary  if  11,000-12,000 
qualified  boys  and  girls  are  not  to  be 
denied  college  opportunities  by  1965. 


Its  report  proposes  the  following 
expenditures: 


State  Board  Proposes  Doubling  Facilities 
To  Provide  Places  Needed  in  N.  J.  By  1965 


The  current  crop  of  college  stu¬ 
dents  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Now 

In  out-of-sfate  colleges  28,800 

At  private  colleges  in  N.  J.  17,000 
At  State-supported  colleges  12,500 

The  State  Board  then  examined 
carefully  the  expansion  plans  of  both 
the  out-of-state  colleges  and  of  the 
private  colleges  in  New  Jersey,  and 
made  the  following  predictions  of 


For  Instructional  Facilities 
to  increase  enrollments  at  Rutgers, 

the  State  University  to  12,500  .  $29,550,000 

to  increase  State  Teachers  College 

enrollments  to  12,200  .  25,000,000 

to  increase  Newark  College  of  Engineering 

enrollments  to  2,750  .  .  7,000,000 


$61,550,000 


For  Dormitories  and  Dining  Halls 

at  Rutgers,  the  State  University .  $10,000,000 

at  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  .  11,000,000 


less  dormitory  costs  self-liquid  iting  through 
student  fees,  etc . 


Cost  to  New  Jersey  taxpayers 


$21,000,000 

$82,550,000 

—17,000,000 

$65,550,^00 


The  State  Board  of  Education,  in 
arriving  at  its  estimate  of  needs, 
carefully  restudied  the  numbers  of 
pupils  who  will  be  needing  college 
facilities  by  1965,  and  the  facilities 
likely  to  be  available  for  them. 

A  check  of  college-going  patterns 
in  1956  showed  that  of  42,000  high 
school  graduates,  over  one  third 
(35%)  went  on  to  college.  On  the 
basis  of  population-growth  figures, 
the  State  Department  predicted  at 
least  90,000  qualified  New  Jersey 
college-bound  students  by  1965,  as 
compared  with  55,000-60,000  at  the 
present  time. 
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this  deficit  to  20,000  or  more;  after 
1965  even  greater  shortages  are  an¬ 
ticipated. 

Since  the  deficit  roughly  equals  the 
students  now  enrolled  in  State  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  State  Board  recom¬ 
mended  the  doubling  of  the  facil¬ 
ities  of  these  institutions  as  the  most 
economical  way  of  meeting  the  need. 

The  extent  of  the  anticipated  in¬ 
crease  in  college-bound  youth  is 
shown  in  a  table  which  estimates  the 
college  attendance  by  counties  of  high 
school  graduates  in  1957  and  1965. 
For  the  year  1957  it  shows  a  total 
of  44,592  graduates  from  public  and 
private  secondary  schools,  of  whom 
15,537  are  attending  college  as  full¬ 
time  undergraduates.  For  1965  it 
predicts  81,837  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates,  with  28,5 1 1  seeking  college  ad¬ 
mission  in  that  year  alone.  This 
means  about  90,000  New  Jersey  stu¬ 
dents  who  should  be  enrolled  at  that 
time  in  all  four  years  of  college. 

Wanting  To  Enter  College 


college  facilities,  allowing  for  all  ex¬ 
pansion  plans: 

1965 

In  out-of-state  colleges  33.800 

At  private  colleges  in  N.  J.  28,800 

At  State-supported  colleges  16,000 


This  gave  a  total  of  78,600  college 
places  available  for  the  90,000  po¬ 
tential  students — a  shortage  of  11,- 
400.  On  this  basis  it  predicted  that 
by  1965  there  will  be  at  least  1 1,000- 
12,000  qualified  New  Jersey  boys  and 
girls  for  whom  no  college  opportuni¬ 
ties  will  be  available  unless  the  State 
acts.  Other  factors  could  easily  raise 


1957 

1965 

Atlantic 

363 

666 

Bergen 

2,364 

4,339 

Burlington 

298 

547 

Camden 

624 

1,146 

Cape  May 

78 

143 

Cumberland 

275 

505 

Essex 

2,976 

5,460 

Gloucester 

196 

360 

Hudson 

1,335 

2,450 

Hunterdon 

96 

176 

Mercer 

1,000 

1,834 

Middlesex 

686 

1,258 

Monmouth 

785 

1,442 

Morris 

657 

1.205 

Ocean 

258 

473 

Passaic 

1,188 

2,180 

Salem 

104 

190 

Somerset 

321 

589 

Sussex 

83 

153 

Union 

1,628 

2,988 

Warren 

222 

407 
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the  ideal 

of  equality  of  opportunity 
is  to  be  realized 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
provision  must  be  made 
for  higher  education 
for  all  qualified  youth.’’ 


On  the  possibility  of  turning  the 
State  Teachers  Colleges  into  “multi¬ 
purpose”  State  Colleges,  as  has  been 
done  in  27  other  states,  the  report 
stresses  the  need  of  teacher-training 
facilities,  and  indicates  that  during 
the  first  phase  of  expansion,  the  ma¬ 
jor  purpose  of  these  six  colleges  will 
continue  to  be  the  preparation  of 
teachers.  However,  it  points  out  that 
the  proposed  facilities  “can,  if  future 
need  arises,  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  general  colleges  and  can  be  fur¬ 
ther  expanded  to  serve  that  end. 

The  Board  did  not  recommend  the 
formation  of  junior  colleges  at  this 
time,  but  anticipates  that  spot  sur¬ 
veys  later  might  reveal  their  need. 

The  State  Board  is  also  concerned 
with  graduate  education.  It  finds  that 
about  one-third  of  New  Jersey  col¬ 
lege  graduates  definitely  plan  for  full 
or  part-time  graduate  study,  and  that 
the  costs  of  such  study  provide  eco¬ 
nomic  hurdles  for  many  able  students. 
It  reports  that  college  graduates  in 
other  states,  especially  in  the  mid- 
and  far  west,  have  a  “competitive  ad¬ 
vantage”  over  New  Jersey  youth  for 
giaduate  study. 

The  State  Board  proposes  a  con¬ 
tinuing  study  of  the  need  for  gradu¬ 
ate  programs,  but  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
mediate  need  of  expanding  existing 
programs  of  graduate  study.  It  also 
notes  the  close  interdependence  of 
graduate  and  undergraduate  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

The  report  points  out  that,  if  it 
were  decided  to  finance  the  proposed 
expansion  through  a  bond  issue,  the 
annual  cost  of  amortization  and  in¬ 
terest  to  be  borne  by  State  revenue 
for  30  years’  issue  would  be  $3,565,- 
000  at  V/2%  or  $3,675,000  at 
33^%. 

Specific  proposals  for  the  various 
State  colleges  are  as  follows: 


Rutgers,  The  State  University: 

at  Camden:  a  classroom  and  labora¬ 
tory  building;  a  student  center  with 
^  gymnasium  and  cafeteria;  land  for 
expansion.  ($2,750,000) 

I  “ 

at  Newark:  a  multi-story  building 
and  land  to  house  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Business  Administration, 
Nursing,  University  College  (New¬ 
ark),  the  Extension  Center,  the 
School  of  Education,  etc.,  with 
provision  for  student  center,  li¬ 
brary,  gymnasium  and  cafeterias; 
completion  of  Law  School  Build¬ 
ing.  ($9,000,000) 


at  New  Brunswick:  (a)  Colleges  for 
Men — biology  building;  expansion 
and  modernization  of  chemistry 
and  physics  buildings;  engineering 
buildings;  expand  facilities  for  Arts 
and  Science,  Education,  etc.;  addi¬ 
tion  to  physical  education  facilities; 
expand  utilities  and  administrative 
offices;  dormitories  and  food  ser¬ 
vice  facilities.  ($15,050,000)  I 
(b)  Douglass  College — home  eco-  i 
nomics  and  related  sciences  build-  i 
ing;  new  library  center;  convert  old  | 
library  into  classrooms;  new  gym- ! 
nasium.  ($2,750,000) 

( In  addition  $4,000,000  would  be  ’ 
spent  to  build  $10,000,000  worth  ' 
of  dormitories,  of  which  $6,000,- 
000  would  be  self-liquidating.)  I 


State  Teachers  Colleges 

at  Classboro:  classroom  building 
(science,  mathematics,  industrial 
and  fine  arts);  additions  to  student 
center  and  food  service  building; 
new  gymnasium  unit  with  new 
athletic  fields;  alter  old  gymnasium 
to  provide  music  facilities;  new 
building  for  administrative  offices, 
child  study,  and  clinic  units;  li¬ 
brary  addition;  dormitory  and 
food  facilities.  ($3,868,000) 


at  Jersey  City:  land  to  expand  plant 
and  parking  area;  addition  to  main 
1  building  for  student  center,  class- 
!  rooms,  offices  and  additional  food 
i  service  space;  physical  education 

j  facilities  for  men  students;  new 
laboratory  school,  with  present  lab¬ 
oratory  school  space  used  for  li¬ 
brary,  classrooms.  ( $  1 ,862,000 ) 


at  Montclair:  rehabilitation  of  Main 
Hall;  library  and  administration 
building;  addition  to  auditorium; 
i  addition  to  classroom  building; 

j  complete  new  gymnasium;  provide 
infirmary;  expand  utilities;  addi- 
j  tional  dormitory  and  food  facili- 
j  ties.  ($3,328,000) 


at  Paterson:  library  addition;  food 
service  building,  classroom  build-  | 
ing;  men’s  gymnasium;  auditorium;  j‘ 
!  laboratory  school;  central  heating  j 
I  plant;  remodel  East  Hall  for  ad-  i 
I  ministrative  offices;  dormitory  fa- 
j  cilities.  ($5,599,500) 


j  at  Trenton:  purchase  land;  classroom  | 

I  building;  additional  music  facilities;  1  i 

i  gymnasium  addition;  remodel  li-^  ' 

j  brary  for  additional  space;  labora-  | 
I  tory  school;  expand  heating  plant  [  ' 

j  and  utilities;  dormitory  facilities. ! 

^  ($5,018,000)  I  I 


at  Union  (formerly  Newark):  addi-|  1 
tional  classroom,  laboratory,  Indus- 1  ' 
trial  arts  and  office  facilities;  doub. '  ^ 
le  gymnasium  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion  facilities;  double  food  service  I 
and  student  recreational  units;  li¬ 
brary  addition;  auditorium;  labora¬ 
tory  school  and  clinic  center;  ex¬ 
pand  utilities  and  complete  ath¬ 
letic  fields;  rehabilitate  old  build¬ 
ing  for  classrooms  and  guidance; 
dormitory  facilities.  ($5,324,500)  i 

(The  dormitory  facilities  for  the  V 
six  State  Teachers  Colleges  would  f 
be  built  at  an  additional  cost  of  j 
$  1 1  ,(XX),000,  which  would  be  i 
self-liquidating.) 

Newark  College  of  Engineering 

Purchase  land  for  expansion;  ex-  •  j 
pand  classroom  facilities  and  build¬ 
ings  (drafting  rooms,  laboratories.: 
student  center,  gymnasium  and 
physical  education  facilities,  of¬ 
fices);  remodel  present  buildings; 
to  expand  library  and  laboratories. ; 
($7,000,000)  i 
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n  Two  sputniks  out  in  space  say  we  must  strengthen  our 

n 

i;  schools.  Educators  are  responsible  for  giving  the  advice 

r 

e  and  leadership  on  how  such  improvements  can  be  made. 


Let's  Keep  Onr  Balance 


i;  I 

g  ! 

-  J 

i  Two  Russian  satellites  are  shot  into  space.  Then  we 
I  hear: 

„  I  — “Our  high  schools  are  no  good. 

;  I  j  — “The  European  schools  have  ours  beat  hands  down. 

I  — “The  Russians  have  the  right  kind  of  education — 
■  1  they  really  teach  science, 
t '  ' 

'  j  — “Boys  and  girls  in  the  American  schools  are  lazy. 

I  '  — “Science  teachers  should  be  paid  $1,000  more  per 

-  '  year  than  other  teachers. 

— “We  should  have  a  12-month  school  year. 

-I  — “The  school  day  should  be  longer. 

-I  '  — should  abolish  ‘modern’  education.” 

.  '  In  all  of  this  confusion  one  thing  stands  out.  More 
.  I  and  more  people  realize  what  the  teaching  profession 
(  has  been  trying  to  tell  them  for  years,  namely,  that 
the  very  existence  of  this  nation  depends  upon  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

The  schools  do  have  a  deep  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  science,  but  they  also  have  a  sacred  duty  to 
;  sustain  and  maintain  our  democratic  heritage.  The 
I  I  ,  schools  of  this  nation  are  dedicated  to  discovering 
and  developing  the  talents  of  every  child,  rich  or 
poor,  with  high  or  low  abilities.  They  have  as  their 
further  task  the  nurture  of  our  culture,  the  arts,  the 
liberal  arts,  the  languages,  the  deep  significance  of 
j  our  history. 

The  Russians  may  have  a  good  education  system 
for  the  goals  that  they  wish  to  accomplish.  We  should 
not  underestimate  the  value  of  its  education  program 
to  Russia,  and  we  may  be  able  to  learn  some  things 

I  from  their  educational  accomplishments. 

.  '  However,  the  Russian  education  system  is  not  for 
the  United  States.  Our  education  goals  are  much  more 
j  ambitious  than  theirs;  our  task  much  greater  and  more 
difficult. 

5  j  As  opposed  to  Russia,  we  have  a  deep  respect  for 

the  individual  and  the  personality  of  man.  Therefore, 
we  do  not  force  p>eople  into  careers — but  allow  them 
to  choose  where  they  can  best  serve  humanity.  1, 
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by  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp 

Enecutive  Secretary 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 

for  one,  want  my  son  and  my  daughter  to  choose 
their  careers.  I  do  not  want  them  to  be  told  by  the 
State  what  they  must  do.  Their  own  abilities,  our  cul¬ 
ture,  and  our  economy  should  aid  them  in  making 
their  decisions. 

In  New  Jersey  we  have  good  schools.  Some  are 
better  than  others.  Administrators  and  teachers  know 
that  ail  of  our  schools  can  be  better  than  they  are. 
We  know  quite  well  the  areas  of  our  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  It  should  be  our  task  to  advise  our  boards 
of  education,  our  parents,  our  taxpayers,  our  citizens, 
our  legislators  at  Trenton  and  in  Washington  how 
such  improvements  can  be  made.  In  fact,  we  have 
been  doing  it  for  years,  but  it  is  important  that  we 
do  it  more  persistently  than  ever  before. 

There  are  some  fundamentals  that  we  should  keep 
in  mind — areas  that  will  have  priority  in  meeting  im¬ 
mediate  needs,  others  that  will  take  longer.  Let  us 
tell  our  people,  for  example,  that  our  schools  can  do 
a  better  job  if  the  following  suggestions  are  carried  out: 

—  As  is  done  now  in  ail  good  schools,  our  curricu¬ 
lum  must  undergo  constant  re-examination  in  terms 
of  current  needs.  In  the  light  of  new  knowledge,  we 
should  take  a  continuing  look  at  our  science  pro¬ 
grams,  check  the  degree  of  modernism  in  our  mathe¬ 
matics  teaching,  examine  our  social  studies,  English, 
history,  languages,  reading,  vocation,  and  all  other 
offerings.  Are  our  materials,  our  books,  magazines, 
all  instructional  materials  and  equipment  up-to-date? 

—  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a  good  teacher, 
the  devoted  and  well-trained  teacher.  We  must  have 
salaries  that  will  attract  the  most  talented  of  our 
high  school  graduates — men  and  women — to  the 
teaching  profession — salaries  that  will  hold  our  able 
teachers  in  the  profession  so  they  can  afford  to 
devote  their  full  time  to  teaching.  This  is  possible. 
Not  the  pittance  of  an  additional  $1,000  per  year 
for  science  teachers,  but  as  much  as  $3,000  to  $5,- 
000  will  have  to  be  added  to  each  teacher's  an- 


*Dr.  Hipp  made  this  article  available  to  NEA’s  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Federal  Legislation  in  December,  where  it  was 
the  basis  of  a  report. 
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nual  salary.  The  NEA  goal  of  $5,000  to  $11,500 
is  modest  and  more  realistic  if  the  job  is  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  accomplished.  Scientists  —  and  all  educated 
people — are  developed  in  the  elementary  and  high 
school  as  well  as  polished  in  the  graduate  school. 

It  is  time  that  salaries  for  teachers  and  adhiinistra- 
tors  be  high  enough  so  we  can  raid  industry  for 
them  the  way  industry  has  raided  the  schools.  Let’s 
put  first  things  first. 

-  Hire  enough  teachers  to  keep  our  class  size  down. 
Reports  tell  us  that  the  average  teacher  load  last 
year  in  Russia  was  17  students.  New  Jersey’s  aver¬ 
age  was  27.  Many  elementary  teachers  face  from 
35  to  40  or  more  pupils — and  many  high  school 
teachers  are  similarly  overloaded.  The  small  class 
is  the  greatest  boon  to  the  gifted  child  as  well  as 
to  those  who  have  more  difficulty  with  their  studies. 

-  Let  clerical  work  be  done  by  clerks — not  by  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  teachers  who  need  their  precious 
moments  for  the  task  at  hand.  Let  teachers  teach, 
free  from  interruptions  for  the  collecting  of  milk 
money,  savings  accounts,  clothing  drives,  campaigns 
for  historical  monuments  and  a  myriad  of  other  dis¬ 
tractions. 

-  Improve  the  working  conditions  of  teachers;  al¬ 
low  time  for  a  few  moments  of  relaxation  during 
the  day,  time  away  from  children  for  teachers  to 
enjoy  their  lunches. 

-  Supply  instructional  materials,  books,  equipment 
in  all  fields,  as  well  as  in  science,  sufficient  to  do 
the  job  that  needs  to  be  done  in  an  alert  modem, 
active  class — and  don’t  forget  the  school  library. 

-  Give  financial  and  other  encouragement  to  all 
teachers  to  participate  in  in-service  training  pro¬ 
grams,  keep  up  to  date,  go  to  summer  school  and 
be  professionally  alive.  Let’s  have  a  fully  qualified 
teacher  in  every  classroom,  completely  trained  for 
the  task  at  hand  and  prop)erly  certificated  for  the 
subjects  he  teaches. 

—  Provide  sufficient  supervision  to  give  help  where 
it  is  needed,  to  stimulate  imagination  and  improve 
instruction  from  day  to  day. 

—  Make  available  to  the  pupils  sufficient  guidance 
personnel  to  aid  them  in  each  step  of  their  critical 
journey  through  school,  to  have  an  awareness  of 
the  abilities,  temperament,  and  talents  of  children, 
to  properly  advise  them  when  they  have  momentous 
choices  to  make. 

—  Make  available  to  every  child  a  good  classroom, 
enough  classrooms  to  avoid  overcrowding;  get  them 
out  of  fire  houses,  dingy  basement  rooms,  old  store 
buildings  and  church  structures.  In  brief,  build 
enough  buildings  to  properly  house  children  where 
they  can  be  properly  taught. 

—  Establish  a  health  program  that  is  made  up  of 
more  than  superficial  physical  examinations.  Pro¬ 
vide  children  with  teachers  of  health  who  have  this 
as  a  major  task,  doctors  and  dentists  who  can  afford 
to  do  their  work  thoroughly,  nurses  whose  full  abil¬ 
ities  are  used  for  more  than  first  aid  work. 

—  See  to  it  that  administrators  are  properly  reim¬ 
bursed  for  the  tremendous  responsibilities  they  carry. 


that  they  have  sufficient  assistance  to  enable  them 

to  give  attention  to  the  educational  program,  and 

authority  to  carry  out  their  necessary  tasks. 

In  looking  at  the  broad  education  picture  in  the 
nation,  the  executive  secretaries  of  the  state  education 
associations  adopted  the  following  recommendations 
at  a  p>ost-sputnik  meeting  in  Washington; 

1.  “An  immediate  national  manpower  survey  of  the 
graduates  of  all  of  our  schools — and  others —  ^ 
who  are  prepared  in  the  sciences  and  whose  j 
knowledge  and  talents  are  sorely  needed  at  this  i 
moment;  and  utilization  of  these  scientists  in  the  I 
most  effective  manner  possible  for  the  national  ^ 
good. 

2.  “An  immediate  program  to  expand  substantially 
the  graduate  schools  of  our  public  institutions  I 
of  higher  learning  in  science  and  in  all  their 
other  offerings. 

3.  “A  program  to  provide  for  the  immediate  and  ♦ 
long-term  expansion  of  our  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Make  available  to  them  suffi¬ 
cient  buildings,  salaries  for  teachers  that  will 
attract  and  hold  superior  talent,  funds  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  current  expense  items  to  enable  i 
these  institutions  to  offer  programs  for  every  \ 
capable  high  school  graduate  interested  in  de¬ 
veloping  his  abilities  in  any  area  made  available 
by  these  institutions. 

4.  “Provide  without  delay  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  this  nation  with  sub¬ 
stantial  moneys  to  build  buildings  that  will  prop¬ 
erly  house  aU  pupils,  pay  salaries  that  will  at¬ 
tract  and  hold  superior  teachers,  purchase  fa¬ 
cilities,  equipment  and  other  current  items.  i 

5.  “Provide  scholarships  sufficiently  generous  so  j 
that  every  capable  graduate  of  our  high  schools 
will  be  accorded  the  opportunities  of  higher  edu-  ■ 
cation. 

6.  “To  accomplish  the  above  we  recommend  that, 
in  addition  to  scholarship  grants  to  individuals, 
annual  expenditures  for  public  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  and  higher  education  be  doubled  and  at 
least  five  billion  dollars  ($5,000,000,000)  of  fed¬ 
eral  funds  be  made  available  to  the  states  — 
without  federal  control;  the  remainder  to  come 
from  state  and  local  sources.” 

These  are  a  few  suggestions  on  how  to  strengthen 
our  schools.  You  will  think  of  more.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  efforts  to  secure  an  additional  $77,000,000  in 
state  aid  for  New  Jersey  schools  is  in  keeping  with 
present-day  needs.  We  should  not  allow  ourselves  or 
our  citizens  to  be  deterred  by  the  dollar  sign  in  the 
recommendations  we  make.  But,  it  will  take  more  than 
dollars. 

Let  us  tell  our  people  that  there  is  no  easy  way 
to  strengthen  our  schools.  We  must  meet  the  goals 
and  the  criteria  of  the  entire  school  program — not  a 
piece  of  it,  nor  a  splinter. 

In  so  doing,  our  schools  can  do  even  more  than 
they  are  now  doing  to  guarantee  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  ideals  which  we  all 
cherish. 
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Somerville  H.S-  Has  A  Plan 
For  Industry-Education 
Cooperation  That  Gets 
Students  Deep  into  Science 
and  Scientists 
into  the  Classroom. 


by  Joseph  A.  Sobel 

science  department  supervisor 
Somerville  H.  S. 


FIFTEEN'YEAR-OLD  tcientilh  work  in  the  Center  Analytical  Laboratory  under  the 
experienced  eye  ot  Thomas  Sopoci,  a  Johns-Manville  chemist.  Two  ot  the  ad¬ 
vanced  and  outstandin9  science  students  at  Somerville  H.  S.,  they  are  on- 
couraqed  in  this  and  in  chemistry  classes  to  tackle  advanced  theories  and 
experimental  applications  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  their  eager  interest  in 
the  field. 


>  I 

An  Industry  Cooperates 


I  Physics  and  chemistry  have  taken 
on  new  life  at  Somerville  H.S.  Seven 
g  I  scientist-engineers  from  the  nearby 
«  Johns-Manville  Research  Center  give 
I  as  “teachers”  actual  examples  of 
the  industrial  application  of  science, 
j  Embryo  scientists  from  the  school 
"  I  have  day-long  experiences  working 
^  with  the  research  staff  in  the  Johns- 
Manville  laboratories.  Whole  classes 
‘  of  physics  students  move  to  the  Cen- 
"  ter  to  continue  their  studies  on  fric¬ 
tion,  heat  and  sound. 
y  , 

jji  A  Progressive  Answer 

a  I  These  are  the  highlights  of  the 
f  cooperation  going  between  the  sci- 
in  ence  department  at  Somerville  H.S. 
le  I  and  the  Johns-Manville  Research 
ill  I  Center.  This  is  one  progressive  com¬ 
munity’s  answer  to  where  the  supply 


of  scientists  and  engineers  is  to  come 
from  in  an  age  demanding  more 
manpower  for  these  fields. 

The  resources  of  the  Johns-Man¬ 
ville  Research  Center  were  offered 
at  a  meeting  called  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  industry  in  Somerville  in 
June  of  1956.  Besides  the  Johns- 
Manville  personnel,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  school  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  science  teachers  were 
present.  With  both  industry  and 
school  realizing  their  obligation  to 
society  to  provide  future  manpower, 
they  saw  that  the  two  objectives  of 
interesting  the  students  and  enrich¬ 
ing  the  curriculum  were  mutually  in¬ 
terdependent.  It  was  a  firm  belief  of 
this  group  that  if  more  of  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  realities  of  science  (chemis¬ 
try  and  physics)  were  brought  to  the 


attention  of  the  students,  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  science  careers  would 
naturally  be  fostered  among  them. 

Develop  Concrete  Program 

The  group  set  to  work  to  develop 
a  concrete  program  to  accomplish 
these  two  objectives  in  Somerville. 
Completed,  the  plan  called  for  seven 
phases  of  activity  that  would  greatly 
enrich  the  high  school  science  pro¬ 
gram; 

1.  Utilization  of  people  from  the  Johns- 
Manville  Research  Center  to  extend 
and  elaborate  certain  phases  of  physics 
and  chemistry. 

2.  Provision  for  exceptionally  well-quali¬ 
fied  students  to  work  in  one  of  the 
Johns-Manville  laboratories  with  a  re¬ 
search  scientist  for  a  brief  period. 

3.  Planning  of  purposeful  trips  by  selected 
science  students  to  the  Canter. 
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4.  Industry's  assistance  to  the  high  school 
in  setting  up  and  equipping  some  area 
for  research  work  by  faculty  members 
or  by  a  very  small  group  of  selected 
advanced  science  students. 

5.  Industry's  participation  in  preparing 
for  and  conducting  the  Science  Fair 
to  be  held  annually  at  Somerville  High 
School.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  subsidizing  prizes,  judging  exhibits, 
etc. 

6.  Assistance  in  providing  summer  jobs 
for  science  teachers,  both  to  help  sup¬ 
plement  their  salaries  and  to  help  bring 
the  industrial  point  of  view  back  to  the 
classroom  in  the  fall. 

7.  Hiring  of  carefully  selected  high  school 
students  for  summer  jobs  in  a  phase  of 
scientific  work  in  industry. 

Now,  little  more  than  a  year  since 
the  program  was  begun  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1956,  there  is  much  to  point  to 
as  positive  improvement. 

The  area  of  greatest  achievement 
has  been  in  utilization  of  Johns- 
Manville  scientists  and  engineers  in 
the  classrooms  at  Somerville  High. 
Periodically  the  students  are  treated 
to  a  particular  phase  of  their  subject 
in  which  one  of  the  Johns-Manville 
men  is  a  specialist.  Chemistry  stu¬ 
dents  have  learned  about  the  X-ray 
diffraction  and  reflection  techniques 
used  by  Johns-Manville  to  study  the 
internal  structure  of  matter  (crystals, 
etc.)  and  how  X-ray  spectrum  an¬ 
alysis  is  used  to  determine  the  atomic 
numbers  of  elements.  In  another 
session  of  a  more  general  nature. 


STUDENTS  of  the  accelerated  ninth  grade  science  classes  at  Somerville  H.  S.  were  an>ong 
several  groups  to  take  extended  tours  through  the  research  and  development  laboratories 
at  Johns-Manville  Research  Center.  Earl  R.  Williams,  Director  of  the  Center,  sets  a 
frame  of  reference  for  one  afternoon  tour  by  describing  to  the  youngsters  the  many 
diverse  uses  Johns-Manville  has  for  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  work  at  the  Research  Center. 


X-RAY  DIFFRACTION  and  reflection  tech¬ 
niques  used  in  studying  the  internal  structure 
of  matter  such  as  cryctals  has  caught  the 
imagination  of  these  future  scientists  at 
Somerville  H.  S.,  who  listen  attentively  as 
Dr.  Frederick  L.  Pundsack  demonstrates  a 
theory  using  a  simple  model  of  a  crystal  cell 
with  tiny  balls  representing  atoms. 


they  have  been  schooled  in  the 
chemistry  employed  in  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  such  raw  materials  as  as¬ 
bestos,  cement,  silica,  magnesium 
compounds  and  certain  rocks  in  the 
manufacturing  of  building  materials,  j 
The  physics  side  of  science  has 
been  brought  out  in  lectures  on  the  ' 
theory  of  friction  as  illustrated  by 
the  automobile  brake  lining,  and  the  , 
physics  of  sound  as  applied  by 
Johns-Manville  engineers  in  de¬ 
veloping  acoustical  materials.  The 
molecular  theory  of  gases  took  on 
substance  when  demonstrated  in  its 
application  to  heat  transfer  in  build¬ 
ing  materials  and  jet  airplane  en¬ 
gines.  Slightly  out  of  the  realm  of 
these  two  academic  sciences  was  a 
talk  to  the  mechanical  shop  students  t 
in  which  the  modern  automobile 
transmission  was  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  Johns-Manville  auto¬ 
motive  engineer. 

Well-Qualified  To  Speak 

All  of  these  sessions  are  in  areas 
where  the  “industrial  teacher”  is 
well-qualified  to  speak.  All  are  hand¬ 
picked  to  bring  out  natural  applica¬ 
tions  that  appeal  to  today's  young¬ 
sters.  Some  of  the  technical  men. 
who  handle  these  assignments,  have 
formerly  been  instructors  in  gradu¬ 
ate  days  or  before  they  entered  in¬ 
dustry;  others  are  well-acquainted 
with  interesting  presentation  of  ma¬ 
terial  through  publication  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  their  own  work. 

Their  interest  in  the  program  has 
led  them  in  many  cases,  to  design 
s(>ecial  demonstration  apparatus  for 
the  students.  On  all  occasions  their 
efforts  are  rewarded,  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  enthusiastic  with  comments 
and  questions.  Nearly  always  the 
class  runs  well  over  the  allotted  40- 
minute  period. 

Supplementing  this  classroom  ac¬ 
tivity  are  field  trips  by  the  science 
classes  to  the  Research  Center. 
There,  in  specially  planned  tours, 
they  are  shown  the  laboratory  and 
pilot  plant  research  and  development 
areas  typical  of  modern  industrial 
research  throughout  the  nation. 

The  ease  with  which  these  class 
sessions  at  school  and  Research 
Center  are  carried  out  may  oversim¬ 
plify  the  extensive  groundwork  that 
precedes  them.  Careful  planning  is 
needed  to  make  this  program  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  high  school  science 
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curriculum.  The  continuity  of  the 
subject  matter  in  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry,  and  the  relationship  of  topics 
presented  to  what  had  been  studied 
previously  in  class  are  kept  upmost 
in  mind  in  putting  the  program  in 
operation.  Conferences  between  the 
science  teachers  and  the  research 
people,  prior  to  taking  over  classes, 
whether  at  school  or  at  the  Research 
Center,  are  arranged  at  least  two 
weeks  in  advance.  Discussed  in  de¬ 
tail  are  all  phases  of  the  work 
already  covered  and  how  the  “in¬ 
dustry  teacher"  should  tie  in  his 
area  of  specialty  with  real  continu¬ 
ity  to  the  work  already  covered. 

Specialists  Advise 

Meeting  of  teacher  and  industrial 
mind  is  further  enhanced  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  supplying  a  list  of  special¬ 
ists  in  chemistry  and  physics  who 
were  available  to  act  as  advisors  to 
the  Somerville  teaching  staff  during 
the  year.  These  advisors  help  with 
suggestions  on  presenting  difficult 
scientific  theories  by  showing  how  to 
relate  the  theory  to  some  contem¬ 
porary  application.  They  give  the 
teachers  the  benefit  of  constant 
practical  work  in  the  fields  of  phy¬ 
sics  or  chemistry  which  enables 
them  to  keep  abreast  of  changing 
developments.  This,  and  their  ac¬ 
cess  to  and  familiarity  with  the  most 
up-to-date  apparatus  helps  supple- 
!  ment  greatly  the  teachers’  materials 
I  and  knowledge  of  their  subjects. 

The  Science  Fair,  currently  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  nation's  high  schools,  re¬ 


THE  40-MINUTE  CLASS  periods  went  rapidly,  often  before  the  students  could  find  all 


the  answers  to  the  questions  raised.  Hare,  Dr.  Laurence  Blair,  chief  of  the  Basic  Chemistry 
Research  Section  at  Johns-Manvilla,  finishes  his  lecture  by  answarinq  the  eager  questions 
of  students  who  crowded  around  his  desk  after  clast. 


students,  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  program.  All  agree  that  it  makes 
their  subjects  more  meaningful  and 
real.  The  one  inadequacy  they  felt 
last  year  was  that  the  “industry 
teacher”  could  not  spend  enough 
time  with  them  in  the  one  class 
period. 

Somerville’s  science  teachers  praise 
the  program  for  bringing  a  different 


point  of  view  to  their  classes.  They 
feel  that  it  has  helped  to  present  the 
realities  of  science  to  the  students 
in  their  everyday  lives,  and  con¬ 
sequently  has  served  as  a  motivation 
to  studying  science  with  purpose  and 
increased  concentration. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  small  begin¬ 
ning  made  in  attempting  to  solve 
the  science  manpower  problem  by 
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ceived  added  support  last  year  at 
Somerville  H.S.  by  having  Johns- 
Manville  men  judge  exhibits  and  even 
assist  and  advise  the  youngsters  on 
preparation  of  their  exhibits.  In  one 
case,  a  girl  science  student  worked 
out  a  demonstration  using  the  Cen¬ 
ter’s  own  X-ray  equipment. 

Reactions  Encouraged 

Reactions  of  the  students,  teachers 
and  participating  research  people 
have  been  most  encouraging  and  sig¬ 
nificant.  Comments  from  the  par¬ 
ticipating  research  people  indicated 
that  their  experiences  as  visiting 
teachers  in  the  classroom  have  been 
more  than  challenging.  Most  of  them 
agree  that  working  with  high  school 
students  is  most  satisfying  and  con¬ 
sider  the  time  spent  in  preparation 
most  worthwhile. 

The  physics  and  chemistry  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  accelerated  science 
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SPECIAL  PORTABLE  APPARATUS,  such  as  thii  equipment  to  measure  the  coefficient  of 
friction  of  automobile  brake  linings,  is  intriguing  and  vividly  illustrative  to  high  school 
youngsters.  In  such  a  useful  and  contemporary  application  Dr.  David  Sinclair  describes 
the  physics  of  friction  to  one  of  the  Somerville  classes. 


•ye 


this  partnership  in  Somerville  will  be 
magnified  greatly  in  the  future.  Both 
groups  eagerly  desire  a  continuance 
of  the  first  year’s  work  and  plan 
gradually  to  expand  it  to  encompass 
all  of  the  original  phases  suggested. 

Critical  analysis  by  both  school 
and  industry  teachers  has  already 
brought  about  several  changes  in  the 
program  this  year.  Besides  chemis¬ 
try  and  physics  students,  biology 
classes  are  being  worked  into  the 
plan.  The  visiting  instructors  now 
teach  during  a  laboratory  period 
which  is  twice  as  long  as  the  regular 
40-minute  class  session. 

Expand  To  Include  Others 

A  major  step  in  any  expansion 
will  be  that  of  including  other  local 
industries  in  the  plan.  Also  inherent 
in  this  extended  participation  is  an 
opp>ortunity  to  suggest  even  wider 
applications  of  the  scientific  sub¬ 
jects  according  to  the  areas  of  each 
participating  company’s  specializa¬ 
tion. 

The  more  active  such  a  program 
becomes,  however,  the  greater  will 
be  the  need  for  efficient  coordina¬ 
tion  of  teacher-scientists,  class  trips, 
advising  scientists,  etc.  Obviously 
neither  industry  nor  school  can  be 
exf)ected  to  draw  on  their  regular 
personnel  for  such  a  job  and  one 
which  requires  so  much  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  detail.  Perhaps  the  solution 
will  be  in  a  man  hired  just  for  such 
a  purpose.  The  possibility  is  remote 
in  the  early  stages  of  this  Somerville 
venture.  As  the  idea  grows  in  scope 
it  seems  only  logical  and  practical 
that  areas  wishing  to  carry  on  such 
a  scheme  could  pool  their  resources 
for  their  several  schools,  or  that  sev¬ 
eral  schools  in  one  larger  city  could 
utilize  the  time  of  one  administrator. 

Could  Be  Started  All  Over 

In  any  case,  the  time  and  money 
required  on  the  part  of  education 
and  industry  is  negligible  when 
weighed  against  the  value  accruing 
to  our  society  in  terms  of  the  es¬ 
sential  scientific  and  engineering 
manpower  resulting  from  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  secondary  school  level. 
It  is  a  program  that  could  easily  be 
started  at  the  grass  roots  level  in 
schools  all  over  the  country  ...  a 
program  that  needs  little  help  on  a 
wide  scale,  just  decision  and  purpose 
on  the  part  of  efficient  local  school 
and  industry  spokesmen. 
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History 


1  told  my  eighth  grade  history 
classes,  “History  can  be  fun!’’  De¬ 
spite  their  “Oh  yeah’s”;  despite  my 
frustration;  I  still  contend  that  not 
only  can  history  be  fun,  but  that  it 
should  be! 

1  was  one  of  those  many  house¬ 
wives  called  back  to  teach  because 
of  the  dire  need.  1  took  over  junior 
high  school  history  classes  in  De¬ 
cember — not  that  I  had  a  desire  to 
turn  to  teaching;  but  it  appeared  my 
duty  to  help  out  in  the  situation. 

First  complaint  1  faced  was  that 
there  were  too  many  dates  to  remem¬ 
ber. 

Is  this  true  or  not?  Some  Califor¬ 
nia  professors  have  stated  that  there 
are  only  1 3  important  dates  in 
American  History.  Yet  we  must  have 
the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  to 
understand  mathematics.  We  must 


Can  Be  Funj 


by  Mrs.  Wynnefred  A.  Willard 

Junior  H.S.  teacher,  Millville 

I 

have  an  acquaintance  with  phonetics 
to  be  able  to  read  easily.  Can  we 
understand  the  meaning  of  history  • 
if  we  do  not  have  some  chronological 
framework  upon  which  to  base  our 
study? 

One  friend  of  mine  secured  per¬ 
mission  from  his  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  paint  murals  on  the  drab  t 
classroom  walls.  He  then  had  his 
students  plan  frescoes  —  like  the 
Capitol  Dome  —  with  important 
dates  and  events  in  American  his¬ 
tory  depicted.  The  classroom  came 
alive.  Not  only  the  artists,  but  all  i 
felt  the  environmental  influence  of 
sitting  beside  1860,  across  from  ' 
1776,  and  facing  1914.  Dates  stuck! 

I  found  my  students  had  no 
trouble  remembering  dates  when 
they  tried.  I  happened  to  watch  one 
television  quiz  when  historical  ques- 
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Europeans  Worry  Life 


How  are  European  teachers  meeting 
their  problems?  Better  still — what  are 
their  problems?  Do  they  face  the 
same  ones  we  face,  or  are  they  bur¬ 
dened  with  problems  unique  to  their 
nations,  cities  and  towns? 

In  talking  with  all  types  of  school 
people,  from  heads  of  ministries  of 
education  to  teachers  themselves,  one 
comes  away  with  the  impression  that 
by  and  large  their  problems  are 
other  versions  of  our  own.  They, 
too,  worry  about  finances,  school  con¬ 
struction,  overcrowded  classrooms, 
and  training  enough  quality  personnel 
for  their  schools. 

The  Europeans,  like  ourselves,  are 
in  need  of  new  schools.  In  Europe 


by  Joseph  Venti 

modern  language  teacher 

Pascack  Valley  Reg.  H.  S. 

this  problem  was  vastly  aggravated 
by  World  War  11.  The  destruction  of 
schools  in  countries  like  Holland,  Bel¬ 
gium,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  England  did  not  help 
much  for  getting  new  schools. 

In  some  countries,  in  order  to  meet 
the  post-war  emergency  in  education, 
much  patch-work  on  antiquated  or 
partially  destroyed  schools  had  to  be 
done,  instead  of  pouring  this  same 
money,  material  and  labor  into  the 
construction  of  new  school  plants. 
But  wherever  new  schools  are  going 
up,  they  show  a  striking  originality. 
For  example,  a  new  secondary  school 
for  girls  in  a  London  suburb  is  de¬ 
signed  with  a  full  fledged  pond  used 
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As  I  found  out  after  a  year,  turning  history  into  a 
fascinating  study  is  hard  work.  —  But,  it  is  fun! 


tions  were  being  offered.  I  tried  it 
on  my  students  as  a  review  for 
achievement  tests.  The  good  students 
were,  for  the  most  part,  the  partici¬ 
pants.  The  other  pupils  asked  the 
questions,  using  their  textbooks  and 
being  admonished  to  choose  good 
questions  and  have  accurate  answers 
The  slower  students  took  delight  in 
catching  up  the  top  ones;  the  top 
ones  were  alert  to  the  competition. 

When  someone  asked,  “When  did 
the  Spanish  American  War  take 
place?”,  the  entire  room  groaned: 
“That’s  too  easy!”  I  suddenly  knew 
dates  could  be  remembered.  Through 
this  routine,  repeated  for  a  week, 
many  dates  were  indelibly  stamped 
on  their  minds. 

I  watched  my  students  groan  over 
assignments  and  yet  rush  for  the 
crossword  puzzle  in  the  JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC.  I  wondered  if  test¬ 
ing  by  crossword  puzzles  might  be 
the  answer.  Could  there  not  be  a 
Revolutionary  War  crossword  puzzle, 
a  puzzle  for  the  Civil  War  period, 
the  Victorian  Age,  the  Twentieth 
Century?  1  toyed  with  that  idea,  but 


I  am  not  a  crossword  puzzle  expert. 

I  was  new  to  the  community,  so 
as  a  combination  of  eighth  grade 
history  and  civics,  I  asked  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  tell  me  about  the  town.  We 
studied  the  community  through  the 
administration  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States. 

We  made  a  scrapbook  with  that 
theme — one  page.  Presidents  of  the 
United  States;  the  other,  the  com¬ 
munity  accomplishments  during  that 
same  period.  The  results  left  much 
to  be  desired;  but  they  were  good. 
It  is  amazing  how  many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  community  history  in 
their  attics!  High  I.Q.’s  are  not 
necessary  for  this  activity. 

I  became  acutely  aware  of  repeti¬ 
tions  in  our  course  of  study  when 
teaching  the  Civil  War  period  to  my 
eighth  grade  students.  My  own  fifth 
grade  daughter  came  home  with  the 
same  type  of  study  work.  As  a  result 
I  hurried  on  through  the  history 
book  and  reached  the  World  War  II 
period — a  period  of  history  so  often 
missed  in  our  schools. 

Hitler’s  march  into  Poland  —  a 


vivid  event  in  my  adult  lifetime  — 
was  an  event  of  pure  history  to  my 
pupils.  It  had  occurred  before  they 
had  been  bom.  My  boys  and  girls 
were  fascinated  with  this  unit  of 
study. 

Some  of  this  may  have  been  due 
to  more  interesting  and  intelligent 
teaching  on  my  part.  1  had  lived 
through  many  experiences.  My  three 
years  in  Europe  became  significant 
for  them  and  for  me.  All  levels  of 
students  came  to  class  with  first¬ 
hand  stories  from  parents  or  ac¬ 
quaintances  who  had  had  war  ex¬ 
periences  or  even  experiences  abroad 
under  Hitler. 

1  do  not  suggest  we  neglect  the 
early  American  history  —  which  is, 
indeed,  necessary  if  we  are  to  ap¬ 
preciate  our  heritage  —  but  much 
of  the  review  of  it  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  coordinated  study, 
growing  out  of  modern  history. 

Turning  history  into  a  fascinating 
story  and  study,  is  hard  work  —  as 
I  found  out  after  a  year.  But,  as  I 
also  found,  it  can  be  fun! 


After  talking  to  many  secondary  school  teachers  in  Europe  last  summer,  I 
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found  that  they  are  concerned  about  many  of  the  same  things  we  teachers  are. 


exclusively  by  biology  classes.  In 
Jugenheim,  Germany  a  new  compre¬ 
hensive  school  has  an  extensive 
amount  of  mosaic  work  on  its  corri¬ 
dor  walls.  In  this  same  school,  flow¬ 
ers,  ivy,  and  small  shrubs  are  used 
for  decorative  purposes  within  the 
building.  All  of  the  new  schools  are 
spacious,  colorful,  and  of  the  latest 
architectural  designs.  The  only  nega¬ 
tive  note  found  was  that  not  enough 
of  them  had  been  built. 

European  educational  leaders  are 
also  faced  with  the  challenge  of  get¬ 
ting,  training,  and  retaining  quality 
teachers  for  their  schools.  Although 
the  problem  varies  from  country  to 
country,  teachers  in  Europe  are  rela¬ 
tively  poorly  paid  as  a  profession.  In 
Germany,  a  secondary  school  teacher 
fares  somewhat  better  than  a  skilled 
worker  in  industry.  In  England,  the 


teacher,  from  a  financial  standpoint, 
stands  above  a  clergyman  but  ranks 
below  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  a  dentist. 
The  Belgian  teacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  well  paid;  needless  to  say, 
there  are  no  acute  shortages  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers  in  Belgium. 
And  in  Italy,  too,  there  are  no  short¬ 
ages  of  teachers  because  there  simply 
are  not  enough  classrooms  for  them 
to  work  in. 

Teachers  in  European  secondary 
schools  are  usually  graduates  of  uni¬ 
versities  or  teacher  training  institutes. 
Their  level  of  training  probably  falls 
within  the  range  of  our  A.B.  and 
M.A.  levels.  A  European  teacher  is, 
of  course,  well  versed  in  his  subject 
matter;  but  of  late  he  is  also  being 
exposed  to  problems  of  practical 
teaching,  to  educational  theory,  to 
child  psychology,  to  in-service  train¬ 


ing  in  schools,  and  to  practice  teach¬ 
ing  itself.  The  trend  is  away  from  the 
teacher  who  knows  his  subject  to  the 
teacher  who  not  only  knows  it  but 
can  also  give  proof  that  he  can  teach 
it.  It  is  this  crucial  point  of  being  able 
to  teach  a  subject  that  allows  him  to 
work  in  secondary  schools. 

What  of  the  students?  What  sort  of 
training  do  they  receive?  Generally 
speaking,  European  education  sep- 
erates  children  at  an  early  age  accord¬ 
ing  to  ability  and  lets  them  proceed 
from  there.  This  early  separation 
usually  leads  one  group  to  academic 
secondary  schools  and  then  on  to 
universities  and  technical  colleges, 
while  the  rest  move  on  to  vocational 
schools  or  to  work. 

Europeans  definitely  cater  to  their 
brighter  students.  One  could  perhaps 
(continued  on  page  237) 
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Look  Ahead  Regionals  some  changes  are 

coming  in  the  organization  of  many  of  our 
regional  high  school  districts. 

by  Dr.  Warren  M.  Davis 

superintendent 

Union  County  Reg.  H.  S.  District  No.  I 


Regional  high  school  districts  were 
bom  of  necessity.  They  came  into  be¬ 
ing  because  increasing  numbers  of 
New  Jersey  school  districts  were  un¬ 
able  to  continue  satisfactory  sending¬ 
receiving  district  relationships  with 
neighboring  high  schools. 

In  time  most  of  the  regional  high 
school  districts  of  the  state  will  find 
that  the  conditions  responsible  for 
their  formation  have  been  altered  to 
the  point  that  a  changed  direction 
of  thinking  must  result  if  the  regional 
district  itself  is  to  continue  to  fill  its 
place  in  the  educational  picture  of 
the  state. 

The  most  plausible  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  the  continued  and  un¬ 
bounded  growth  of  pupil  population 
in  the  regional  district  seem  to  be  as 
follows; 

•  Continue  to  add  to  the  existing  re¬ 
gional  building  or  buildings  at  one  cen¬ 
tral  site,  mating  a  very  large  regional 
unit. 

■  Dissolve  the  regional  district  and  set 
each  constituent  part  adrift  to  provide 
secondary  schooling  for  its  pupils. 

•  Combine  all  of  the  local  districts  into 
one  consolidated  district  and  place  high 
schools  strategically  as  in  any  con¬ 
solidated  district. 

•  Remain  as  a  regional  high  school  dis¬ 
trict,  but  build  additional  high  schools, 
limiting  the  pupil  population  in  each 
to  that  point  which  seems  educationally 
sound. 

Just  as  the  need  for  regionalization 
came  to  a  head  in  Union  County  at 
an  earlier  date  than  was  true  for 
New  Jersey  generally,  so  the  Union 
County  Regional  High  Schools  have 
been  forced  to  meet  this  new  devel¬ 
opment  sooner  than  any  other  re¬ 
gional  system.  As  the  largest  regional 
unit  in  point  of  pupil  population,  and 
as  a  unit  which  is  growing  at  a  very 
rapid  rate,  this  district  was  required 
to  make  its  decision  even  before  the 
formation  of  some  of  the  state's  new¬ 
er  regionals.  We  have  adopted  the 
last  of  the  four  possibilities  as  our 
direction. 


Founded  in  the  middle  '30’s,  the 
Jonathan  Dayton  Regional  High 
School  in  Springfield  was  the  center 
of  the  district’s  activity  for  quite  a 
period  of  years.  It  was  necessary  in 
1952-53  to  add  to  the  Jonathan  Day- 
ton  building,  increasing  its  capacity 
from  some  900  to  1500  pupils.  At 
the  same  time,  an  agriculture  building 
was  planned  and  built. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  new  addition 
was  in  use,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
space  provided  would  not  care  for 
the  final  needs  of  the  district.  At  this 
time  the  decision  was  made  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  direction  of  the  multi¬ 
school  regional  district,  and  future 
planning  envisaged  additional  schools 
scattered  strategically  through  the 
area. 

The  second  high  school  in  the 
Union  County  Regional  District  was 
ope'^ed  in  September,  1956.  It  is  the 
Arthur  L.  Johnson  Regional  High 
School  in  Clark,  some  nine  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  original  building.  It  has 
a  pupil  capacity  of  900,  an  amount 
which  will  be  exceeded  during  its 
third  year  of  operation. 

Limit  Capacity  of  Each 

Continuing  with  the  multi-school 
plan,  the  board  of  education  has 
thought  in  terms  of  the  limitation  of 
pupil  capacity  of  any  of  its  schools 
to  approximately  that  of  the  Jonathan 
Dayton  School.  Thus  during  1956 
and  1957  plans  have  been  under  way 
for  an  addition  to  the  Arthur  L. 
Johnson  School  which  will  increase  its 
capacity  to  1500.  At  the  same  time 
the  Johnson  addition  is  being  built, 
a  third  regional  high  school  will 
be  under  construction  at  Berkeley 
Heights.  The  board  has  also  pur¬ 
chased  a  site  in  Kenilworth  for  a 
fourth  regional  high  school  which  is 
perhaps  10  years  away.  It  is  presently 
believed  that  four  high  schools  will 
care  for  the  final  needs  of  the  region. 


The  board  has  felt  that  there  are 
educational  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  having  smaller  schools  scattered 
throughout  the  Regional  District 
rather  than  having  one  mammoth  ed¬ 
ucational  plant.  It  has  felt  that  a 
school  “close  home”  is  desirable  for 
more  reasons  than  one. 

Complete  Program  Plus 

It  is  planned  that  each  high  school 
shall  present  a  program  which  is 
complete  in  the  usual  sense.  Each  will 
offer  the  usual  college-preparatory, 
business,  general,  homemaking  and 
industrial  areas  of  learning.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  however,  each  high  school  will 
present  areas  which  will  be  found 
only  in  that  school.  Agriculture,  for 
example,  will  continue  to  be  offered 
only  in  the  Jonathan  Dayton  Regional 
High  School  at  Springfield.  Printing 
is  another  “specialty”  of  the  Spring- 
field  school  center. 

It  is  planned  that  a  very  good  ma¬ 
chine  shop  and  an  automotive  shop 
will  supplement  the  shop  experiences 
in  the  Arthur  L.  Johnson  &hool  in 
Clark.  Industrial  Electronics  will 
comprise  a  special  shop  area  at  the 
Berkeley  Heights  plant. 

It  is  not  planned  that  supplemen¬ 
tation  shall  be  limited  to  shop  areas. 
Already  in  effect  is  a  transfer  of  ad¬ 
vanced  foreign  language  students. 
Distributive  education  is  offered  in 
one  school  plant,  but  any  senior  in 
the  district  may  participate.  Special 
schooling  such  as  programs  for  edu- 
cables  are  feasible  on  a  district-wide 
basis  whereas  they  would  be  much 
more  difficult  to  support  on  the  small 
single-school  basis.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  educational  scale,  advanced 
courses  for  the  academically  brilliant 
are  made  possible  by  the  full  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  “supplementation.” 

During  the  1956-57  school  year, 
transfers  for  supplementation  were  on 
a  full-day  basis.  During  the  1957-58 
(continued  on  page  243) 
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J  A  N  1 


It  had  been  one  of  my  “golden”  days  in  the 
kindergarten.  Ask  anyone  who  was  there. 

I  shouldn’t  have  been  listening;  but  down  the  stairs  on  a  new  side  of  the 

I  couldn’t  help  overhear  this  con-  building  and  a  walk  along  the  first 

versation  between  one  of  my  little  flcx)r  where  younger  brothers  or  sis- 

kindergarteners  and  her  mother.  ters  were  beginning  their  morning 

“Joan,  what  did  you  do  at  school  work.  Next  down  to  the  basement 

today?”  and  a  stroll  through  the  cafeteria 


‘Nothing,  mother,  the  same  old  where  pies  were  baking  for  lunch. 


thing — just  nothing.” 

I  wouldn’t  have  minded  half  so 
much  except  that  this  had  really 
been  one  of  my  “golden”  days.  (I 
say  one  of  my  golden  days  because 
I  have  so  many — some  have  more 
sparkle  than  others.) 

This  had  been  a  brilliant  day! 

I  had  planned  to  take  my  classes 


“This  is  where  we  will  eat  next 
year.” 

“Yes,  be  sure  to  do  that.” 

Around  the  corridor  to  our  slide. 
The  first  time  for  many. 

“Hold  my  hand.”  Then,  “I’m  an 
airplane,”  “whee,  whee.” 

Our  schools,  our  slide — ours. 

.  .  .  Outside  to  see  the  bicycle  in- 


on  a  tour  of  our  school.  We  started  spection  sponsored  by  the  P.T.A.  and 
the  day  with  a  visit  to  the  nurse’s  assisted  by  Lt.  Hill,  Chief  Osnato 
I  room  to  wash  and  put  a  bandaid  on  (of  the  local  police  force),  and  Mr. 
two  skinned  knees.  Then  a  leisurely  Cito,  from  the  bicycle  repair  shop, 
walk  along  the  upstairs  halls  where  inspecting  brakes.  Mr.  Bluhm,  our 
an  older  brother  or  sister  was  quietly  principal,  instructing  children  how 
working  at  morning  tasks.  Then  to  signal,  how  to  ride  a  bicycle  and 
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by  Mrs.  Ella  Quin  Mixon 

kindergarten  teacher 
School  No.  I,  Scotch  Plains 

Still  live  on  these  busy  streets  of  ours. 

A  short  walk  with  partners  around 
the  yard  and  the  front  sidewalks. 
That’s  all  for  the  first  venture. 

.  .  .  Back  to  our  room  to  have 
our  lunch — a  tiny  carton  of  cool 
fresh  milk  brought  up  three  flights 
of  stairs  by  our  janitor. 

.  .  .  Rest  now — our  rugs — part  of 
a  story  about  a  small  boy,  his  new 
dog  and  his  friend  the  policeman. 

Time  to  sing — songs  about  traf¬ 
fic  lights — songs  of  safety — songs  of 
pets — family  songs. 

The  clock  is  racing — taxi  children 
are  ready — others  now — “Good-bye, 
good-bye”. 

“Nothing  mother  —  nothing  new 
today.” 

...  A  quick  lunch  and  then  the 
afternoon  class — a  few  months  old¬ 
er — a  bit  easier  to  manage.  They  too 


must  see  our  school,  our  basement, 
our  slide,  our  cafeteria. 

We  were  ready  for  a  walk  along 
back  streets  where  dogwood  trees 
are  red  and  maples  are  turning  to 
rich  golden  orange  and  yellow.  We 
noticed  a  policeman  walking  along 
the  street  with  two  small  children 
on  tricycles.  Then  Chief  Osnato 
drove  by  in  a  police  car  and  spoke 
to  the  officer.  We  wondered.  Later 
Miss  Speer  told  us  that  she  and  her 
class  saw  the  officer  stop  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  crossing  busy  Park  Ave¬ 
nue  against  the  light,  and  heard  him 
trying  to  find  out  their  names  .  .  . 
a  safety  lesson  with  a  happy  ending. 


“Nothing  happens,  mother,  noth¬ 
ing.” 

.  .  .  Back  to  our  walk.  A  black 
kitten  on  a  low  branch  meowed  at 
us.  We  stopped,  and  a  boy  in  a  red 
jacket  picked  it  up.  I  took  a  snap¬ 
shot.  It  will  be  wonderful  if  it  comes 
out.  Then  a  Viceroy  butterfly  and 
a  small  yellow  cabbage  moth  were 
noticed  hovering  over  blue  field 
daisies. 

.  .  .  Permission  to  snap  a  few 
children  near  a  blue  bird  bath — a 
few  admiring  a  bright  dogwood  tree. 
We  walked  through  Mrs.  Paff’s  gar¬ 
den  where  yellow  mums  and  bright 
zinnias  grow  as  tall  as  the  children. 

.  .  .  Back  to  our  room  for  our 


lunch,  a  short  rest  and  story  before 
our  songs. 

“Good-bye,  good-bye.” 

Now  to  rearrange  our  room  for  a 
tea  given  by  the  Room  Mothers  for 
me.  1  am  always  grateful  for  these 
times  to  see  and  talk  to  the  mothers 
of  the  children  that  1  have  in  my 
care. 

.  .  .  Candles,  dainty  sandwiches, 
tea  and  coffee — mints  and  nuts — 
frank  questions  and  opinions — so 
good  to  be  understood  and  to  feel 
that  I  have  their  cooperation. 

Late  afternoon  now,  1  go  home 
still  wearing  my  lovely  corsage  still 
savoring  my  golden  day. — 

When  nothing  happened — nothing. 


Gettysburg  for  a  Weekend 


An  easy  trip,  filled  with  rewarding  experiences  for  your  class.  1 


History  can  be  made  exciting  and  en¬ 
joyable  as  the  eighth  grade  students 
of  Summit  Jr.  H.  S.,  will  attest.  Last 
spring  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking 
my  eighth  grade  class  on  an  overnight 
trip  to  Gettysburg,  Pa.  We  left  Friday 
at  8:00  a.m.  and  arrived  back  at  5:00 
p.m.  Saturday.  The  knowledge  gained 
from  such  an  experience  is  inestima¬ 
ble  and  from  the  students’  dinner 
table  conversation  I  realized  that  my 
year’s  planning  had  paid  off  hand¬ 
somely  in  renewed  and  sincere  inter¬ 
est  in  history  and  its  makers. 

To  obtain  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  primary  sources  at  Gettysburg, 
one  should  first  visit  some  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits.  They  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  trip  and  will  give  the  student  a 
perspective  of  this  great  battle  that 
he  would  find  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  by  only  taking  the  guided 
tour  of  the  battlefield.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  “Battlefield  Diora¬ 
ma”  exhibit  be  visited  first.  This  ex¬ 
hibit  shows  the  battle  in  miniature 
with  the  narration  and  sounds  re¬ 
corded  on  tape.  It  is  very  realistically 
done  and  it  is  very  impressive  to  see 
the  fire  come  from  the  tiny  cannons, 
followed  by  a  loud  boom  and  com¬ 
pleted  with  a  puff  of  smoke.  Also  at 
this  exhibit  is  an  excellent  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  an  “underground  railroad.”  I 
found  this  extremely  worthwhile  for 
many  eighth  graders  had  only  a  vague 
idea  of  what  an  “underground  rail¬ 


road”  actually  was.  The  next  exhibit 
you  should  see  before  tackling  the 
battlefield  tour  is  the  “electric  map” 
which  is  housed  in  the  National 
Museum.  This  exhibit  gives  an  ex¬ 
cellent  military  presentation  of  the 
battle.  It  is  presented  on  an  immense 
relief  map  with  the  movements  of  the 
Blue  and  Gray  Armies  represented  by 
differently  colored  lights.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Museum  also  houses  the  relics 
from  this  great  moment  in  our  history. 
Another  exhibit  to  see,  while  at  Get¬ 
tysburg,  would  be  the  “Lincoln 
Room”,  a  small  room  facing  the 
town  square.  This  is  where  Lincoln 
was  thought  to  have  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  his  Address.  The  “Cy- 
clorama”,  a  huge  cylindrical  building 
housing  a  painting  of  Pickett’s  charge, 
is  also  worthwhile. 

After  viewing  these  exhibits  the 
students  are  now  ready  for  the  tour 
of  the  battlefield  with  a  park  guide. 
As  they  ride  past  various  sites  the 
names  are  now  familiar  to  them;  and 
more  important,  they  have  a  pers¬ 
pective  of  the  locations  and  impor¬ 
tance.  The  park  guide  will  let  the  stu¬ 
dents  get  out  of  the  bus  at  various 
places  where  they  may  take  pictures. 
Some  of  the  places  the  students  will 
stop  at  are:  the  National  Cemetery, 
where  Lincoln  gave  his  immortal  Ad¬ 
dress;  the  “high  water  mark”,  where 
Pickett’s  charge  was  finally  thrown 
back;  “Little  Round  Top”,  the  key 


position  to  hold  throughout  the  three 
day  battle;  the  “Eternal  Light  Peace 
Monument”,  a  continuously  burning 
flame  dedicated  to  eternal  peace;  and 
the  tower  from  which  one  can  view 
President  Eisenhower’s  farm.  This 
tour  is  the  climax  of  the  trip,  for  with 
the  various  anecdotes  the  guide  brings 
in  throughout  the  tour  and  with  the 
chance  to  get  out  of  the  bus  and  see 
first  hand  these  important  sites,  the 
students  are  left  with  a  very  deep  , 
impression  of  this  historic  event  and  ! 
its  influence  upon  American  history. 

The  students  gain  a  great  deal  in 
planning  for  such  a  trip.  They  may 
want  to  have  different  activities  in  an 
effort  to  raise  money  to  cover  some 
of  the  trip  cost.  Such  team  work  wiU 
bring  any  group  together  and  carry  ) 
over  into  other  subjects  as  well.  1  ■ 
also  found  that  by  using  road  maps 
in  planning  for  our  trip,  the  students 
gained  a  great  deal  of  painless  knowl¬ 
edge  about  reading  and  interpreting 
them. 

The  interested  teacher  should  first 
make  the  entire  trip  by  himself,  noting 
such  things  as  resting  and  eating 
places  along  the  route  to  be  followed. 

As  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned, 
there  is  more  effort  put  into  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  such  a  trip  than  the  planning 
of  a  classroom  assignment.  However, 
the  rewards  from  viewing  these  pri-  , 
mary  sources  are  commensurate  to  I 
the  effort. 
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LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  of  the  State  office  section  of  Trenton,  the  headquarters  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  is  the  center  for  the  professional  activity  of  New 
Jersey  teachers. 
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Yonr  Professional  Home 
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FEW  short  steps  across  the  street  and  up  the  block 
from  New  Jersey’s  State  Capitol  stands  a  handsome 
Georgian  colonial  town  house.  Behind  a  brick  re¬ 
taining  wall,  through  a  wrought  iron  fence,  and  up 
seven  white  marble  steps  is  the  entrance  to  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  busiest  office  buildings  in  the  area. 
Here,  at  180  West  State  Street,  is  the  headquarters 
home  of  the  State’s  37,000  professional  teachers. 

Old  City  of  Trenton  records  show  a  sale  of  the  land 
at  what  is  now  180  West  State  Street  on  March  22. 
1852  by  John  Grant,  a  wholesale  dealer  in  “Trenton 
Brown  Stone”,  to  Jacob  L.  Swayze,  another  old  Tren- 
tonian.  The  plot  cost  $1,240.  Mr.  Swayze  built  the 
mansion  that  forms  the  main  part  of  the  building  that 
is  seen  today.  Jacob  L.  Freese  acquired  the  house  a 
few  years  later  on  January  29,  1863,  for  $12,000.  He 
owned  the  property  for  only  three  months,  selling  it 
to  General  Robert  F.  Stockton,  Jr.,  who  resided  there 


until  his  death.  The  house  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Anna  Margaretta  Pyne,  daughter  of  General  and 
Mrs.  Stockton,  until  she  sold  it  to  Mrs.  Thomas  S. 
Chambers.  After  Mrs.  Chambers,  the  house  was  owned 
by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Roebling,  president  of  the  Trenton 
Trust  Company  and  well-known  as  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  women  in  the  banking  held. 

In  the  fall  of  1950,  the  Association  paid  Mrs. 
Roebling  $100,000  for  the  property,  making  it  the 
first  headquarters  owned  by  New  Jersey  teachers.  By 
1956,  the  mortgage  for  the  property  was  completely 
paid  and  burned  to  ashes  by  past-president  Florence 
H.  Price  at  the  annual  Convention  in  Atlantic  City. 
Today,  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  own  their  pro¬ 
fessional  home  free  and  clear,  a  five-year  financing 
feat  accomplished  by  few  comparable  organizations. 

When  the  Association’s  staff  first  moved  to  its  new 
offices  from  cubical  rooms  in  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
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A  DIFFICULT  TEACHER  WELFARE  case  re¬ 
ceives  the  careful  attention  of  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  Fred  Hipp  and  NJEA  Attorney  Cassel 
Ruhlman,  Anne  Moore  (right)  is  office  mana¬ 
ger. 


HATE  STREET 


PAST  PRESIDENT  May  C.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  NJEA  enroll¬ 
ment  committee,  greets  a  group  of  new  teachers  meeting  in  the 
first-floor  conference  room. 


A  FRIENDLY  GREETING  from  Receptionist  Marie  Pastor  and  Sec¬ 
retary  Geraldine  Brown  await  any  visitor  arriving  at  NJEA  head¬ 
quarters. 


they  filled  only  the  first  and  part  of  the  second  floor. 
Now,  even  the  third  floor  eaves  have  become  office 
walls  and  space  over  the  adjoining  garage  has  been 
turned  into  a  comfortable  employee’s  lounge. 
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Many  of  the  holdovers  from  its  residential  origins 
are  assets  to  the  appearance  and  effectiveness  of  the 
working  space.  Floor  to  ceiling  mirrors  in  several  of 
the  rooms  add  a  touch  of  elegance.  Fireplaces  and 
mantels  left  in  almost  every  room  from  pre-central 
heating  days  give  another  distinctive  touch.  A  spaci¬ 
ous  high-ceilinged  living  room  has  become  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  setting  for  conferences  and  committee 
meetings.  Catered  dinners  for  as  many  as  40  persons 
can  be  easily  served  here.  Through  two  tall  archways 
a  small  glassed-in  porch  gives  the  President  a  place 
of  her  own  looking  out  onto  a  small  walled-in  garden. 
The  shelf-lined  walls  of  the  library  now  stack  the 


official  records  and  book  collection  of  the  Association 
in  the  office  manager's  office.  The  dining  room  is  a 
bright  reception  room  while  the  side  sun  porch,  re- 
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ANOTHER  NJEA  r«s*«rcK  bulletin  !$  readied  for  printing  by 
Statistical  Assistant  Rosa  DiCaniio,  Research  Director  Herb  Starkey. 
Assistant  Director  Betty  Haven,  and  Secretary  Betty  Hadorn. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  division  staff  includes  Secretaries  Marilyn 
Bungarx  and  Charlotte  Zuba,  Field  Representative  Walter  O'Brien, 
and  Director  Lew  Applegate. 


PLANNING  LAYOUT  for  this  issue  of  the  REVIEW  are  Assistant 
Executive  Secretary  Larry  Johnson,  Assistant  Editor  Marv  Reed, 
and  REVIEW  secretary  Joan  Morgan. 


WHAT  WILL  BE  seen  this  week  on  television  was 
probably  prepared  in  the  NJEA  radio-TV-film 
studio  by  Assistant  Director  Bill  Hayward  and 
"Progress"  production  assistant  Nancy  Hess. 


finished,  gives  Executive  Secretary  Fred  Hipp  an 
office-conference  room  that  is  the  envy  of  many  an 
executive  in  the  city. 

On  upper  floors  former  bedroom-dressing  room 
suites  are  filled  with  the  other  divisions — field  ser¬ 
vice,  public  relations,  research,  and  communications — 
of  the  Association’s  staff. 


Furnishing  and  decor  have  been  carefully  selected 
by  a  committee  of  teacher  members  to  match  the 
simplicity  of  the  basic  colonial  design  of  the  building. 
Desks,  cabinets,  and  tables  in  the  traditional  style 
blend  with  the  original  architectural  lines;  but  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting,  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  and  functional 
automatic  office  equipment  testify  that  this  is  as  mod¬ 
ern  as  any  working  space  can  be. 

As  professional  activity  and  the  work  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  expands,  the  once-spacious  mansion  has 
been  filled  to  its  farthest  corners.  The  former  kitchen 
adequately  handled  the  addressing  and  mailing  of  about 
175,000  pieces  of  mail  in  1951.  By  1957,  the  more 
than  500,000  pieces  processed  in  the  same  space  taxed 
the  juggling  ability  of  those  working  there.  An  attic 
room  converted  to  a  small  radio  studio,  now  gets 
quadruple  use  as  an  office,  a  film  editing  studio,  and 
a  tape  recording  laboratory.  The  once-empty  third  floor 
now  provides  desk  space  for  seven  staff  members. 

Few  signs  of  growth  of  NJEA  have  been  as  dra¬ 
matic  as  the  tangible  development  of  this  headquarters. 
No  member  should  make  a  trip  to  Trenton  without 
a  visit  to  his  professional  home.  You  are  always  wel¬ 
come  during  regular  office  hours  (Mon.-Fri.  9-5)  and 
on  Saturday  mornings  (9-12).  Special  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  groups  who  wish  to  tour  or  hold 
meetings  at  any  time.  We  are  sure  that,  having  once 
seen  it,  you,  too,  will  be  impressed  and  proud  of  your 
professional  home. 
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SELDOM  IN  THE  OFFICE  at  the  same  time,  Held  Service  men — 
Jack  Bartolino,  field  representative;  Jim  Connerton,  pension  con¬ 
sultant;  Fred  Branca,  director— get  their  planned  itineraries  re¬ 
corded  by  Secretary  Rose  O'Conner. 
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DURING  LUNCH  hour  Bookkeeper  Carol  Dobson  and  Secretary 
Joan  DiFeo  relax  in  the  comfortable  employee  lounge  over  the 
garage. 


KEEPING  YOUR  profes¬ 
sional  home  always  in  the 
best  of  condition  is  the 
special  assignment  of  Mad¬ 
eline  Nagy. 


From  the  State  Department 


Keeping  Adults  Dp  witt 


I  Today,  our  boards  of  education, 
school  superintendents,  and  all  edu¬ 
cators  are  making  a  praiseworthy  eff¬ 
ort  to  continuously  improve  existing 
educational  opportunities  for  youth. 
Yet  careful  study  of  the  educational 
conditions  and  outcomes  on  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  and  collegiate 
levels  has  told  us  such  programs  un¬ 
supported  and  not  supplemented  by  a 
carefully  organized,  capably  led,  and 
properly  financed  program  of  con¬ 
tinuing  education  for  out-of-school 
youth  and  adults  is  entirely  inadeqate 
for  our  times.  Accelerated  invention, 
social  and  industrial  changes,  in¬ 
creased  mobility,  the  multiplication 
of  personal  and  public  problems  de¬ 
mand  a  program  of  lifelong  learning. 
As  one  national  leader  recently  said: 
“Anyone  who  would  endeavor  to  ade- 
1  quately  educate  all  the  children  of  all 
the  people  must  at  the  same  time 
make  some  provisions  for  needed 
educational  opportunities  for  all  the 
people  of  all  the  children.” 

The  startling  events  of  our  day, 
new  space  satellites,  growing  crime, 
mounting  traffic  deaths,  increasing 
mental  illness,  more  numerous  family 
separations  have  shocked  us  into 
some  awareness  of  our  deficiencies. 
Adult  education  today  has  a  challenge 
to  combat  these  physical  and  social 
ills.  However,  our  programs  of  adult 
education  must  be  broader  and  more 
I  comprehensive  than  so-called  crash 

I  programs  to  meet  particular  limitat¬ 


ions  and  inadequacies.  Lifelong  learn¬ 
ing  should  be  designed  and  operated 
to  help  us  continue  the  development 
started  in  youth  in  health  and  safety, 
good  citizenship,  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  improvement,  home  and  family 
living,  avocational  interests,  cultural 
arts,  and  general  academic  education. 

During  recent  years  there  has  oc¬ 
curred  a  great  awakening  on  the  part 
of  educators  and  the  general  public  of 
this  need  to  organize  adult  education 
as  the  fourth  level  of  education.  The 
recent  national  and  regional  confer¬ 
ences  on  Eudcation  Beyond  the  High 
School  gave  considerable  attention  to 
the  needs  for  continued  education  for 
those  who  do  not  go  to  college  and 
for  others  beyond  the  college  years. 
The  Second  Report  of  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Education  Beyond 
the  High  School  urges  the  holding  of 
state  and  national  conferences  that 
will  deal  with  continuing  educational 
needs  of  all  people.  Already  the 
State  of  Connecticut  has  held  such  a 
conference  that  has  proven  to  be  most 
profitable. 

Study  Authorixed 

The  1957  New  Jersey  State  Legis¬ 
lature  unanimously  passed  a  bill, 
which  was  signed  by  Governor 
Meyner,  authorizing  a  study  of  the 
financing  of  adult  education  in  our 
state  by  the  State  Tax  Policy  Com¬ 
mission.  This  study  will  be  reported 
to  the  1958  legislature  for  action.  It 


Our  Youth 
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director,  division  of  adult  education 
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will  include  not  only  the  Hnancial 
support  of  local  adult  education  pro¬ 
grams,  but  also  the  character  of  these 
programs,  for  the  two  are  insepa¬ 
rable. 

Recently  in  our  State  a  number  of 
reports  including  those  by  the  New 
Jersey  Old  Age  Study  Commission, 
The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Study 
Commission,  and  the  Mental  Health 
and  Highway  Safety  Commission 
have  focused  their  attention  uf)on  the 
need  for  adult  education  in  each  of 
these  areas  and  made  constructive 
suggestions  for  continuing  education 
programs  for  adults.  Furthermore, 
leading  civic,  educational,  patriotic, 
business  and  industrial  organizations 
in  the  state  have  endorsed  the  need 
for  programs  of  continued  adult  edu¬ 
cation.  These  organizations  have  co¬ 
operated  with  local,  county,  and  state 
leaders  who  are  presently  pioneering 
in  the  development  of  sound  pro¬ 
grams  of  adult  education. 

The  growing  number  of  community 
programs,  the  increasing  enrollments 
of  out-of-school  youth  and  adults, 
and  the  broadening  of  the  subject 
matter  in  local  programs  gives  full 
evidence  of  the  desire  of  our  people  to 
participate  in  adult  educational  op¬ 
portunities.  During  the  school  year 
ending  June  30,  1957  there  were 
73,680  enrollments  in  local  pro¬ 
grams  conducted  in  over  100  com¬ 
munities.  This  represents  a  gain  of 
over  500%  in  enrollments  and 
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number  of  communities  providing 
programs  during  the  past  12  years. 

Now  our  greatest  problem, as  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  Frederick  M. 
Raubinger  stated  at  the  national 
adult  education  conferences  held  in 
Atlantic  City  in  November  1956,  is 
to  build  the  organizational  structure 
and  program  that  will  implement 
the  need  and  provide  greatest  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  adults  of  the  state  in  order 
to  extend  and  supplement  our  pro¬ 
grams  of  youth  education. 

Increase  Total  Benefits 

The  strengthening  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  programs  in  the  communities 
should  bring  increased  benefits  to  our 
total  education  programs.  Some  of 
them  are: 

— Greater  opportunities  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  more  people  to  visit 
personally  and  see  the  schools.  In¬ 
cluded  are  often  adults  who  have 
no  children  of  their  own.  Good 
adult  programs  can  provide  ex¬ 
cellent  public  relations  for  the  total 
program. 

— Improved  adult  education  pro¬ 
grams  can  assist  in  creating  a 
healthy  community  educational  cli¬ 
mate.  They  can  develop  a  sense 
of  unity  and  community  pride. 
People  who  become  concerned 
with  their  own  educational  growth 


are  more  alert  to  the  educational 
needs  of  others. 

— Economically,  adult  education  can 
be  good  business  and  good  for 
business.  Our  programs  provide 
opportunities  for  supplementing 
the  income  of  thousands  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  members  of  the 
community.  As  people  learn  more 
they  in  general  earn  more,  pro¬ 
duce  more,  consume  more,  be¬ 
come  better  participating  members 
of  their  communities. 

— A  program  of  continuing  education 
not  only  helps  make  up  educational 
deficiencies  but  also  can  supple¬ 
ment,  reinforce  and  strengthen  de¬ 
sirable  attitudes  and  skills  learned 
in  youth.  Adult  education  is  good 
insurance  for  the  realization  of  divi¬ 
dends  from  the  earlier  investment 
in  youth  education. 

During  the  coming  months,  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
the  New  Jersey  Adult  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  and  the  Federated  Dis¬ 
trict  Boards  of  Education  will  bring 
to  the  public  definite  recommenda¬ 
tions  concerning  the  organization, 
leadership,  curriculum,  and  financial 
support  of  adult  education  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  our 
state.  Among  the  questions  that  will 
be  presented  and  answered  will  be: 


— ^Will  state  financial  aid  to  com-  | 
munities  for  approved  courses  as-  • 
sist  in  improving  the  curriculum  I 
offered  and  serve  a  greater  number 
of  out-of-school  youth  and  adults? 

— How  can  the  needed  teachers  and 
administrators  be  recruited  and 
training  in  adult  education  be  pro-  ' 
vided  so  that  participants  in  pro-  | 
grams  will  be  afforded  the  best  pos-  | 
sible  organization  and  instruction?  | 

— How  can  curriculum  offerings  be  ^ 

best  determined  to  meet  the  im¬ 
portant  individual  needs  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  vital  needs  of  our 
society?  ^ 

— How  can  the  flexibility,  adaptabil¬ 
ity  and  up-to-dateness  of  our  pro-  I 

grams  be  continued?  ' 

— How  can  adult  education  programs 
be  properly  integrated  and  related 
to  our  educational  progams  for 
youth? 

Recent  progress  in  adult  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  impressive;  but  much 
more  must  be  done  in  our  State  to 
advance  lifelong  learning.  Help  is 
needed  to  have  the  public  understand 
the  importance  of  adult  education  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  educa¬ 
tional  program.  We  must  move 
ahead  to  help  adults  keep  up  with 
our  youth. 


The  Twelve-Month  Panacea 


In  these  days  when  local  school 
districts  in  New  Jersey  are  building 
new  schools  at  the  rate  of  $100,000,- 
000  a  year,  people  welcome  any  sug¬ 
gestion  that  seems  to  offer  a  chance 
of  saving  school  building  dollars. 
Right  now  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  the  possibility  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  school  year 
to  twelve  months,  and  many  en¬ 
thusiasts  see  this  as  a  panacea  for 
our  physical  facilities  problems. 

It  will  pay  us  to  examine  the  facts 
more  carefully. 

Today  we  have  from  180-185 
school  days,  depending  on  snow 
storms  and  other  special  circum¬ 
stances.  If  we  were  to  extend  the 
school  year  to  twelve  months,  we 
would  have  about  235  school  days 
— an  increase  of  30%.  (Five  days 
a  week  for  52  weeks  is  260  days. 


From  this  subtract  as  a  minimum 
six  holidays,  Christmas  week,  and 
weeks  off  in  the  spring  and  fall.) 
We  might  have  to  make  some  addi¬ 
tional  provision  for  2-3  week  teacher 
vacations  and  some  provision  for 
maintenance  and  repairs. 

If  we  lengthened  the  school  year 
in  this  way,  teacher  salaries  would 
obviously  have  to  be  increased;  there 
is  no  saving  in  this  area.  However, 
there  would  be  a  “plant”  or  “capital 
debt  service”  saving. 

Offers  Small  Savings 

Today  the  average  debt  service  of 
New  Jersey  schools  is  about  10%  of 
the  total  cost  of  education;  this  is 
fairly  constant  as  school  populations 
and  buildings  have  to  be  replaced. 
A  twelve-month  school  would  reduce 
this  about  30%.  Since  this  is  30% 
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of  10%,  it  looks  then  as  if  it  offers 
a  gross  saving  of  3%  on  our  cost 
of  education. 

To  offset  this  we  would  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  any  such  program 
would  completely  disrupt  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  family  vacations  at  the  shore 
or  in  the  mountains.  Many  will  feel 
that  the  values  of  these  family  proj¬ 
ects  far  outweigh  the  3%  savings, 
while  resort  operators  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  people  in  the  lake  and  ocean 
counties  of  New  Jersey  would  cer¬ 
tainly  take  a  dim  view  of  any  pro¬ 
posal  that  would  disrupt  current  va¬ 
cation  schedules. 

Finally  there  are  many  districts 
where  a  12-month  program  would 
not  produce  any  savings  if  the  pupils 
f)er  grade  were  fewer  than  48  in 
any  one  school. 
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School  costs  are  going  up  faster  than  state  aid.  A  major  increase  in  state 
aid  is  needed  to  help  school  districts  meet  the  financial  demands  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  programs;  NJEA,  therefore,  is  asking  a  revision  of  the  state  aid  formula  to 
provide  $75,000,000-$80,C)00,000  additional  state  aid  each  year  to  New  Jersey 
school  districts. 

The  present  law  distributes  state  school  aid  on  a  formula  which  guarantees 
a  minimum  education  program  for  each  child,  equalizes  between  districts  of  dif¬ 
ferent  taxable  wealth,  and  takes  account  of  rising  enrollments.  The  pattern  is 
good.  It  does  not,  however,  provide  anything  like  the  amount  of  state  support  our 
schools  need. 

School  costs  have  increased  substantially  in  recent  years  and  are  almost 
certain  to  go  still  higher.  Since  1950  the  current  expenditures  alone  have  more 
than  doubled,  increasing  from  $150  million  a  year  to  about  $350  million. 

Even  if  there  were  no  more  pupils  today  than  there  were  eight  years  ago, 
costs  would  have  increased:  general  costs  of  living  have  gone  up  about  19% 
and  schools  have  had  to  raise  salaries  sharply  to  meet  the  nation-wide  teacher 
shortage.  As  a  result  the  cost  for  each  pupil  has  gone  from  $240  a  year  in 
1949-50  to  an  estimated  $380  for  this  year.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of 
pupils  in  our  schools  has  increased  from  626,000  to  922,000,  with  predictions 
of  more  than  1 ,000,000  by  1 960. 

Without  additional  state  aid,  these  rising  costs  fall  almost  wholly  on  local 
taxpayers  in  the  form  of  higher  local  property  taxes.  In  1957  alone  local  school 
taxes  in  New  Jersey  increased  over  $40  million,  with  a  similar  increase  predicted 
for  1958. 

Under  these  conditions  additional  state  aid  is  needed  just  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  our  schools.  Districts  could  use  this  aid  as  needed  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  rising  local  school  taxes  or  to  improve  their  schools.  Some  New  Jersey  districts 
still  need  higher  salaries  to  attract  enough  fully  qualified  teachers,  classes  small 
enough  to  permit  individual  attention  to  pupil  needs,  an  end  to  double  sessions, 
additional  supplies  and  equipment,  more  supervision,  better  health  programs,  and 
more  clerical  assistance. 

The  NJEA  proposal  would  raise  the  “foundation  program”  on  which  state 
school  aid  is  now  based  from  the  present  $200  a  pupil  to  $300.  It  would  raise 
the  present  “minimum  aid”  of  $50  a  pupil  to  $75. 


School  Aid  Increase 


The  present  formula  for 
State  school  aid  should  be 
amended  to  increase  sub- 
stanb'ally  the  financial  as¬ 
sistance  the  State  gives 
local  school  districts  so 
they  can  maintain  the 
quality  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  programs  in  the 
face  of  rising  costs  and 
higher  school  enrollments. 
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to  take  care  of  more  than  78,600  of  these  without  a  major  expansion  of  the 
State-supported  institutions.  It  predicts  that  unless  something  is  done  there  will 
be  11,000-12,000  New  Jersey  boys  and  girls  —  one  in  every  eight  —  who  will 
have  no  college  to  go  to  in  1965.  It  emphasizes  that  the  college-bound  youth  of 
1965  are  now  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  that  the  lower  grades  will  produce  still 
larger  groups  of  potential  college  students. 

NJEA  is  giving  careful  study  to  the  new  report  in  the  hope  that  a  construc¬ 
tion  program  can  soon  be  undertaken  at  the  State  institutions  of  higher  learning 
to  provide  adequate  opportunities  for  all  New  Jersey  youth  who  might  other¬ 
wise  have  no  college  to  go  to. 

(Additional  information  on  this  proposal  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association,  180  West  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.) 


When  the  new  retirement  law  (CTh.  37,  P.L.  1955)  was  adopted,  it  was 
clearly  understood  that  teachers  nearing  retirement  age  would  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  retire  before  they  were  “fully  insured”  under  social  security  as  teachers. 
In  such  cases  no  social  security  offset  would  be  deducted  from  their  State  retire¬ 
ment  allowances  when  they  reached  65.  Many  such  teachers,  it  was  clearly  recog¬ 
nized,  would  be  able  to  finish  qualifying  for  social  security  benefits  in  private 
employment  and  thus  obtain  social  security  benefits  in  addition  to  their  full  State 
retirement  allowances. 

In  August,  1956,  however,  the  federal  government  enacted  a  series  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  federal  social  security  act  which  sharply  reduced  the  quarters  of 
coverage  required  for  “full  insurance”  under  social  security.  This  more  or  less 
automatically  made  a  number  of  the  older  teachers,  including  some  who  had 
already  retired,  subject  to  the  social  security  offset  on  their  retirement  allowances 
when  they  reached  age  65,  and  deprived  them  of  the  choice  which  they  had  been 
promised  and  had  assumed  they  had. 

Remedial  legislation  was  promptly  introduced  and  the  1956  Legislature 
adopted  S-395,  which  restored  the  “avoidance  rights”  of  teachers  who  had  re¬ 
tired  before  August  1,  1956 — the  effective  date  of  the  new  social  security  amend¬ 
ments. 

In  the  1957  Legislature,  S-33  was  introduced  to  restore  the  opportunity  of 
avoidance  for  teachers  who  had  not  retired,  but  who  lost  the  opportunity  to  avoid 
social  security  coverage  as  teachers.  The  bill  was  repassed  over  the  Governor’s 
veto  in  the  Senate  but  failed  by  a  few  votes  to  repass  in  the  Assembly. 


Offset  Avoidance 

The  TP&AP  should  restore 
to  a  group  of  older  teach¬ 
ers,  and  some  already  re¬ 
tired,  the  opportunity  to 
avoid  social  security  off¬ 
sets  against  their  retire¬ 
ment  allowances,  as  plan¬ 
ned  when  the  new  retire¬ 
ment  system  was  adopt¬ 
ed. 


NJEA,  therefore,  will  continue  efforts  to  enact  legislation  in  the  1958  Legis¬ 
lature  that  would  protect  this  group  of  teachers.  Such  a  proposal  would  provide 
that  no  social  security  offset  would  be  applied  against  the  retirement  allowances 
of  men  bom  after  Jan.  1,  1892  and  before  July  2,  1893,  and  women  bom  after 
Jan.  1,  1892  and  before  July  2,  1896,  provided  such  individuals  retire  on  or 
before  July  1,  1958  and  do  not  earn  additional  quarters  of  social  security  cover¬ 
age  from  pubUc  employment  in  New  Jersey  after  July  1,  1958  and  before  reaching 
age  65. 

This  new  legislation  would  include  those  teachers  who  had  an  October  1, 
1956  or  January  1,  1957  new  avoid  date.  It  would  not  cover  those  persons  with 
April  1,  1957  or  July  1,  1957  new  avoid  dates  and  who  did  have  an  opportunity 
to  avoid  social  security  coverage  last  year. 
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NJEA  believes  it  would  also  be  desirable  for  the  beneficiary  under  Option 
1  to  be  able  to  choose  payment  in  the  form  of  a  life  annuity.  This  choice, 
in  addition  to  lump  sum  or  a  specified  number  of  payments,  would  permit  the 
beneficiary  to  receive  some  payment  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Since  all 
options  operate  on  an  actuarial  basis,  there  would  be  no  cost  to  the  Fund 
or  to  the  State. 


Pension  Trustee  Elections 


The  new  teacher  retirement  law  (Ch.  37,  P.L.  1955)  says  that  the  three 
“teacher”  trustees  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund  shall  be  “elected  by  the  membership”  and  “in  such  manner  as  the 
board  of  trustees  may  prescribe.” 

The  previous  teacher  retirement  law  carefully  spelled  out  a  convention 
system  for  electing  trustees.  It  was  assumed  that  the  wording  in  the  present 
law  would  permit  a  continuance  of  this  system  or  the  substitution  of  an  alternate 
method  which  the  trustees  might  find  desirable. 

There  is  some  feeling  that  the  convention  system  is  an  indirect  method 
of  election  which  might  not  be  interpreted  as  fulfilling  the  “elected-by-the-mem- 
bership”  provision  of  the  new  law.  At  the  present  time  the  convention  system 
appears  to  be  the  most  efiicient  and  practical  way  for  selecting  the  “teacher” 
trustees. 

NJEA  is  asking  that  the  law  be  amended  to  clarify  the  right  of  the  trustees 
to  continue  the  convention  system. 


The  new  retirement  law 
should  be  clarified  to 
guarantee  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Teachers'  Pension  & 
Annuity  Fund  the  right  to 
continue  using  the  con¬ 
vention  system  for  elect¬ 
ing  "teacher"  trustees  to 
the  TP&AF  Board. 


Leave  for  On-the-Job  Injury 


Teachers  are  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Law.  This  law  is  designed  to  protect  those  who  are  disabled  or  die  as  a  result 
of  injuries  incurred  in  the  course  of  employment.  Injured  teachers  are  provided 
all  necessary  medicine,  surgical,  hospital,  and  rehabilitation  services  at  no  cost 
to  themselves.  In  addition  the  injured  teacher  is  paid  cash  benefits  ($30  per 
week  maximum)  to  partially  replace  time  lost  from  working.  All  boards  of 
education  are  required  either  to  insure  their  liability  with  a  private  insurance 
carrier,  or  to  self-insure. 

The  sick  leave  law  for  teachers  makes  no  reference  to  procedures  for  handling 
cases  of  injuries  arising  from  employment.  State,  county  and  local  public  em¬ 
ployees,  except  teachers,  have  specific  references  either  in  the  law  or  regulations 
to  protect  the  sick  leave  of  employees  in  cases  of  on-the-job  injuries. 

In  the  absence  of  specific  legal  provisions  for  leaves  of  absence  arising  from 
such  injuries,  local  boards  of  education  have  varying  personnel  practices.  Some 
grant  the  teacher  a  leave  of  absence  with  full  pay;  some  grant  a  leave  with  pay 
less  the  money  received  from  Workmen’s  Compensation;  some  do  not  consider 
such  cases  as  exceptional  and  treat  them  only  as  regular  sick  leave,  pay  full 
salary  only  for  the  number  of  days  of  accumulated  sick  leave  credited  to  the 
teacher. 

To  protect  teachers  in  such  cases,  NJEA  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Teacher  Sick  Leave  Law  (Ch.  58,  P.L.  1956)  so  that  such  on-the-job  injuries 
would  not  be  counted  against  a  teacher's  accumulated  sick  leave.  Such  an 
amendment  would  require  boards  of  education  to  consider  such  cases  not  a 
sick  leave,  but  as  a  leave  of  absence  with  pay  less  the  amount  received  from 
Workmen’s  Compensation. 

This  is  the  policy  under  which  the  State  handles  similar  situations  among 
its  employees. 


The  Teacher  Sick  Leave 
Law  should  be  amended 
so  that  cases  of  injury 
arising  from  employment 
are  handled  as  leaves  of 
absence  with  pay,  not  as 
sick  leave. 
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Duty-Free  Lunch  Period 

Last  year,  in  response  to  the  request  of  many  teachers,  NJEA  made  a 

research  study  on  teacher  free  time  and  extra  duties.  This  study  showed  that 

Some  definite  rule  should  teachers  from  over  half  the  schools  surveyed  mentioned  excess  lunch-time  duties 

be  established  to  guaran-  as  a  major  cause  for  discontent.  One  out  of  every  three  teachers  contacted  has 

tee  to  every  teacher  a  some  assigned  duties  during  lunch  time;  eight  percent  report  less  than  30  minutes 

specific  amount  of  time  a  day  to  eat  their  lunches;  and  six  percent  report  no  free  time — not  even  lunch 

for  eating  lunch,  free  time — away  from  their  pupils. 

from  any  pupil  supervision  NJEA  considers  such  working  conditions  as  definitely  not  conducive  to 

(Julies.  the  best  interest  of  good  teaching.  The  need  for  adequate  free  time  for  meals 

has  been  recognized  and  even  legalized  in  almost  every  industry.  The  Association 
is  asking  the  State  Board  of  Education,  if  possible,  to  include  among  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  Board  a  requirement  that  local  school  districts  provide 
a  minimum  duty-free  lunch  period  for  all  teachers.  If  such  action  app)ears  im¬ 
possible,  NJEA  then  will  ask  the  Legislature  for  legislation. 


State  Aid  for  Adult 


An  adequate  program  of 
State  aid  to  local  school 
districts  for  adult  educa¬ 
tion  programs  should  be 
adopted. 


Education 

Adult  education  in  New  Jersey  has  steadily  increased,  both  in  the  area  of 
naturalization  and  citizenship  classes  and  in  the  area  of  continued  educational 
opportunities  for  all  adults.  The  need  for  such  educational  opportunities  is  great. 
Reports  show  over  300,000  New  Jersey  citizens  with  less  than  a  fourth  grade 
education. 

In  recent  years  the  Legislature  has  failed  to  make  even  token  appropriations 
for  adult  education  programs,  even  though  such  support  for  classes  in  natural¬ 
ization,  citizenship  etc.,  is  authorized  by  State  law.  The  Legislature  has  re¬ 
peatedly  rejected  requests  for  State  aid  for  adult  education. 

Last  year,  NJEA  successfully  sponsored  legislation  referring  this  problem  to 
the  State  Tax  Policy  Commission.  If  the  Commission  suggests  a  workable  plan 
for  granting  aid  to  local  school  districts  for  adult  education  programs,  NJEA 
will  recommend  its  adoption. 


Building  Aid  for  Vocational  Schools 

When  the  State  School  Building  Aid  Acts  (Ch.  8,  9,  10,  P.L.  1956)  were 
adopted,  they  failed  to  provide  for  State  aid  for  building  county  vocational 
A  program  of  State  schools.  One  reason  for  this  was  the  difficulty  of  developing  a  measure  of 

school  building  aid  for  local  fair  share  on  which  to  base  State  aid.  However,  there  are  county  voca- 

county  vocational  schools  tional  schools  in  a  number  of  counties  (including  Essex,  Middlesex,  Bergen 

should  be  adopted.  and  Camden),  and  there  is  considerable  sentiment  for  adding  to  their  number 

and  for  building  additional  buildings  with  State  assistance. 

Last  year,  NJEA  successfully  sponsored  legislation  referring  this  problem 
to  the  State  Tax  Policy  Commission  for  study  and  recommendations.  If  the  Com¬ 
mission  suggests  a  workable  formula  for  granting  building  aid  to  county  voca¬ 
tional  schools,  NJEA  will  recommend  its  adoption. 


State  Aid  for  Libraries 

A  program  of  state  aid 
to  local  municipalities 
and  counties  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  public  libraries  , 
should  be  adopted. 


The  Commission  to  Study  Library  Services  in  New  Jersey  has  recommended 
a  program  of  state  aid  to  municipalities  and  counties  for  the  improvement  of 
libraries.  The  proposal  would  provide  four  types  of  state  aid:  (1)  minimum  aid 
of  50  per  capita  or  350  per  capita  for  municipalities  meeting  local  fair  share  re¬ 
quirements;  (2)  equalization  aid  added  to  the  minimum  350  pjer  capita  and  local 
fair  share  to  guarantee  a  foundation  of  $1.50  p)er  capita;  (3)  grants  for  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  county  libraries  or  county-wide  library  federations;  and  (4)  emergency 
aid.  If  this  plan  had  been  in  effect  in  1957  and  all  567  New  Jersey  municipalities 
had  qualified  for  the  maximum  amount  of  state  aid,  the  total  costs  to  the  state 
for  the  program  would  be  just  a  little  more  than  $2,000,000. 

I 

1 

1 

State  Education  Building 

The  present  building  housing  the  State  Department  of  Education  is  totally 
inadequate  for  its  needs.  It  is  crowded,  inefficient,  and  forces  the  Department 
employees  to  work  under  almost  impossible  conditions.  Among  these  are  the 

lack  of  reception  space,  files  in  the  corridors,  poor  lighting,  no  elevators,  a  wide  The  State  should  erect  a 
separation  of  secretaries  from  the  executives  for  whom  they  work,  lack  of  privacy  separate  building 

for  professional  staff  members,  lack  of  meeting  space,  poor  heating,  etc.  The 

State  pays  $35,000  to  rent  additional  space  in  other  locations.  Department  of  Education, 

with  adequate  facilities 

In  recent  years  the  State  has  considered  numerous  suggestions  for  a  new  for  the  expanding  work  of 
building  to  house  the  Department.  NJEA  believes  that  a  new  building  is  badly  the  Department, 
needed  and  that  it  should  be  a  separate  ‘"Education”  building,  not  combined 
with  other  State  offices.  NJEA  will  support  any  reasonable  proposals  to  provide 
the  money  for  such  a  building  and  to  get  work  started  upon  it. 

1 

1 

FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

School  Building  Aid 

Legislation  for  federal  aid  for  school  construction  lost  by  a  close  margin — 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row — in  the  House  of  Representatives  last  summer. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  some  proposal  will  again  be  introduced  and  pos¬ 
sibly  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  1958  session  of  Congress.  Federal  assistance  to 

Last  year,  NEA  and  NJEA  worked  diligently  for  the  passage  of  HR  1,  s|®f®s  local  communi- 

commonily  known  as  the  Kelly  Bill.  This  bill,  as  amended  to  include  provisions  andTd  *"^ro”ram"  *of 

favored  by  the  Eisenhower  administration,  (1)  authorized  aid  totalling  $1.5  j 

billion  at  the  rate  of  $300  million  a  year  for  five  years;  (2)  authorized  the  be  provided  to  help  elimi- 

creation  of  a  revolving  fund  for  federal  purchase  of  bonds  for  school  districts  nate  the  national  shortage 

unable  to  sell  their  bonds  at  reasonable  rates;  and  (3)  authorized  the  federal  of  classrooms, 
government  to  make  advances  to  reserve  funds  of  state  school  financing  agencies 
which  would  in  turn  construct  buildings  to  be  rented  to  local  school  districts. 

Under  the  grant  program.  New  Jersey  would  have  been  entitled  to  about  $6,- 
480,000  a  year,  based  half  on  a  flat-grant  according  to  the  number  of  school 
age  children  and  half  on  a  variable  grant  in  accordnce  with  the  relative  wealth 
of  the  state  as  determined  by  per  capita  income. 

Recent  international  events  have  put  new  emphasis  on  the  critical  impor¬ 
tance  of  education  and  the  grave  danger  of  continuing  to  short-change  future 
generations  because  of  inadequate  classroom  space.  NEA  and  NJEA  will  again 
be  supporting  any  workable  formula  for  providing  the  states  with  federal  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  in  meeting  school  building  needs. 

! 

Federal  Aid  for  Education 

Recent  Congressional  discussion  has  been  concerned  mainly  with  a  program 
of  federal  aid  for  school  construction.  However,  recent  events  dramatizing  the 
financial  handicaps  on  all  parts  of  our  education  system  indicate  that  there  will 
be  considerable  sentiment  in  the  coming  year  for  broader  programs  of  financial  aid. 

•I 
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Federal  assistance  to 
states  and  to  local  com¬ 
munities  for  financing  oth¬ 
er  vital  parts  of  their  ed¬ 
ucation  programs  should 
be  provided. 


The  National  Education  Association  is  on  record  favoring — in  addition  to 
school  building  aid — support  to  the  states  in  financing  professional  salaries  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers,  expansion  of  the  college  housing  loan 
program,  and  a  general  federal  scholarship  program  for  talented  youth.  The 
NEA  also  urges  continued  appropriations  for  vocational  education  and  con¬ 
tinued  federal  assistance  for  construction,  maintenance,  and  operating  expenses 
of  public  school  districts  in  federally-impacted  areas. 

The  NJEA  will  support  these  proposals  and  any  additional  federal  aid  pro¬ 
grams  which  the  Association  deams  worthy  of  the  profession’s  support. 


Tax  Deduction  for  Professional  Study 


The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  should  be  amend¬ 
ed  to  treat  the  continuing 
educational  expenses  of 
teachers  as  a  deductible 
Item  of  business  expendi¬ 
ture. 


Under  the  present  interpretation  of  the  internal  Revenue  Code  many  oc¬ 
cupational  groups  can  properly  deduct  the  cost  of  courses  and  other  educational 
expenditures  as  necessary  business  expenses.  Teachers,  however,  cannot.  A 
teacher  who  goes  to  summer  school  or  takes  courses  during  the  winter  toward 
an  advanced  degree  or  simply  to  broaden  his  professional  competence  cannot 
consider  the  cost  as  a  legitimate  business  expense.  A  teacher’s  expenses  are 
deductible  only  if  he  would  be  fired  if  he  did  not  take  the  course.  This  ruling 
is  clearly  discriminatory  on  teachers  in  comparison  with  other  professional  groups. 

The  King-Jenkins  Bill,  HR  4662,  and  several  others  like  it,  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  to  remedy  this  inequity.  The  bill  would  permit  teachers 
(including  college  teachers)  to  deduct,  from  federal  income  tax,  expenses  for 
tuition,  books,  other  equipment,  travel,  and  living  expenses  while  away  from 
home  (to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  normal  living  costs)  up  to  a  limit  of 
$600  per  year. 

Although  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  has  already  protested  that  HR 
4662  will  cause  too  much  loss  of  federal  revenue,  the  NEA  points  out  that 
the  loss  from  public  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  would  not  exceed  $18 
million  a  year  out  of  total  tax  collections  of  more  than  $70  billion.  However, 
for  a  teacher  carrying  a  heavy  load  of  professional  study,  the  individual  tax 
saving  could  be  as  much  as  $150  a  year. 

Action  on  HR  4662  must  come  in  this  session  of  Congress.  NJEA  will 
work  diligently  with  NEA  to  see  that  the  bill  is  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  incorporated  and  approved  in  the  general  tax  revision  bill  facing 
Senate  consideration. 


Tax  Deduction  for  College  Tuition 


The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  should  be  amend¬ 
ed  to  treat  the  tuition  ex¬ 
penses  of  college  students 
as  a  deductible  item. 


As  the  building  and  operational  costs  of  our  colleges  and  universities  have 
jumped  in  recent  years,  tuition  and  expenses  for  college  students  (and  their 
parents)  have  been  going  up  at  an  alarming  rate.  At  the  same  time  the  demands 
for  college  educated  youth  have  become  so  wide-spread  that  the  cost  of  higher 
education  can  no  longer  be  considered  either  a  personal  or  public  luxury. 

To  help  alleviate  some  of  the  cost  burden  on  those  who  are  continuing  their 
education,  NJEA  recommends  that  the  U.  S.  Congress  act  favorably  on  the 
proposal  to  permit  tax  deduction  for  college  tuition  expenses. 
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In  the  United  States  Congress 

SENATE 

H.  Alexander  Smith,  R. 

Clifford  P.  Case,  R. 

81  Alexander  St.,  Princeton 

34  Elm  Ave.,  Rahway 

Seventh  District 

Eleventh  District 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

(Hunterdon.  Sussex,  Warren. 

(Part  of  Es.sex) 

First  District 

Fourth  District 

parts  of  Passaic  and  Bergen) 
William  B.  Widnall,  R. 

Hugh  J.  Addonizio,  D. 

68  Hazelwood  Ave. 

(Camden,  Gloucester,  Salem) 

(Burlington  and  Mercer) 

W.  Saddle  River  Rd. 

Newark 

Charles  A.  Wolverton,  R. 

Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  D. 

Saddle  River 

Twelfth  District 

(Part  of  Essex) 

Robert  Winthrop  Kean,  R. 
390  E.  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave. 
Livingston 

Thirteenth  District 

(Part  of  Hudson) 

Alfred  D.  Sieminski,  D. 

942  Broadway 

Bayonne 

103  Greenleigh  Court 
Merchantville 

Second  District 

(Atlantic.  Cape  May. 

Cumberland) 

Milton  W.  Glenn.  R. 

103  N.  Pembroke  Ave. 
Margate  City 

Third  District 

Mountain  View  Road 
Trenton 

Fifth  District 

(Morris,  part  of  Middlesex. 
Somerset ) 

Peter  Frelinghuysen,  Jr..  R. 
Sand  Spring  Lane 
Morristown 

Eighth  District 

(Part  of  Passaic) 

Gordon  Canfield,  R. 

317  E.  30th  St. 

Paterson 

Ninth  District 

(Parts  of  Bergen  and  Hudson) 
Frank  C.  Osmers,  Jr.,  R. 

68  Knickerbocker  Rd. 
Tenafly 

(Ocean,  part  of  Middlesex. 

Sixth  District 

Tenth  District 

Fourteenth  District 

Monmouth) 

(Union) 

(Parts  of  Essex  and  Hudson) 

(Part  of  Hudson) 

J  ames  C.  Auchincloss,  R. 

.Mrs.  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  R. 

Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.,  D. 

Vincent  J.  Dellay,  R. 

25  Waterman  Ave. 

320  Verona  Ave. 

205  Grafton  Ave. 

126  62nd  St. 

Rumson 

Elizabeth 

Newark 

West  New  York 

In  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 


ATLANTIC 

Senator: 

Frank  S.  Farley,  R. 
6104  Ventnor  Ave. 
Ventnor 
Assemblymen: 

Paul  M.  Salsburu,  R. 
117  So.  Illinois  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 
Albert  S.  Smith.  R. 

103  21st  St. 

S.  Brigantine 

BERGEN 

Senator: 

Walter  H.  Jones,  R. 
Tappan  Road 
Norwood 
Assemblymen: 

Mrs.  Clara  K.  Bivona,  R. 
199  Sylvan  St. 
Rutherford 

Pierce  H.  Deamer,  Jr.,  R. 
228  So.  Prospect  Ave. 
Bergenfield 

Charles  W.  Kraus,  R. 

1 1 4  Larch  Ave. 
Bogota 

Fare  A.  Marryatt,  R. 
190  Demarest  Ave. 
Closter 

Carmine  Saving,  Jr.,  R. 
251  Ridge  Road 
Lyndhurst 

Arthur  W.  Vervaet,  R. 
McCoy  Road 
Oakland 

BURLINGTON 

Senator: 

Albert  McCay,  R. 
River  Bank 
Delanco 


Assemblyman: 

C.  William  Haines,  R. 
Marne  Highway 
Masonville 

CAMDEN 

Senator: 

Joseph  W.  Cowgill,  D. 

721  Market  St. 

Camden 

Assemblymen: 

William  F.  Hyland,  D. 

1 1 1 1  Stokes  Ave. 
Collingswood 
Frank  E.  Meloni,  D. 

5418  Garden  Ave. 
Pcnnsauk^n 

Francis  J.  Werner,  D. 

822  No,  30th  St. 
Camden 

CAPE  MAY 

Senator: 

Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.,  R. 
I  Crescent  Drive 
Erma  Park 
Assemblyman: 

Robert  E.  Kay,  R. 

107  E.  Wildwood  Ave. 
Wildwood  Crest 

CUMBERLAND 

Senator: 

W.  Howard  Sharp,  D. 

12  No.  Sixth  St. 
Vineland 
Assemblyman: 

Robert  H.  Weber,  D. 
Greenwich 
ESSEX 

Senator: 

Donal  C.  Fox,  D. 

22  Franklin  Ter. 

So.  Orange 


Assemblymen: 

LeRoy  D’Aloia,  D. 

255  Elwood  Ave. 
Newark  4 

Thomas  E.  Durkin,  Jr.,  D. 
47  W.  Lawn  Road 
Livingston 

Daniel  F.  Flynn,  D. 

556  Ridge  St. 

Newark  4 

.Martin  Kesselhaut,  D. 

2  Keer  Ave. 

Newark  12 

Murray  R.  Klepescti,  D. 
150  Myrtle  Ave. 
Mitibum 

Isadore  Laufer,  D. 

287  Kerrigan  Blvd. 
Newark  6 

Irwin  LeWine,  D. 

92  Central  Ave. 
Caldwell 

Richard  A.  Lynch,  D. 

25  North  End  Ter. 
Bloomfield 

Elmer  M.  Matthews,  D. 
376  Grove  Road 
So.  Orange 

Leonard  D.  Ronco,  D. 
194  Washington  Ave. 
Belleville 

Stanley  A.  Stolowski,  D. 
77  Napoleon  St. 
Newark  5 

.Mrs.  Madeline  A. 
Williams,  D, 

295  Halsted  St. 

E.  Orange 


GLOUCESTER 

Senator: 

Harold  W.  Hannold.  R. 
15A  Cooper  St. 
Woodbury 
Assemblyman; 

Thomas  F.  Connery,  Jr.,  D. 
343  Delaware  St. 
Woodbury 

HUDSON 

Senator: 

William  F.  Kelly,  Jr.,  D. 

51  Glen  wood  Ave. 

Jersey  City  6 
Assemblymen: 

Maurice  V.  Brady,  D. 

47  Duncan  Ave. 

Jersey  City  4 
Irene  Brown,  D. 

270  Fairmount  Ave. 
Jersey  City  6 
Frederick  H.  Hauser,  D. 
1000  Hudson  St. 
Hoboken 

John  J.  Kijewski,  D. 

30  Garrison  Ave. 

Jersey  City  6 
Alan  Kraut,  D. 

245  Stegman  St. 

Jersey  City  5 
William  Martin,  D. 

98  W.  28th  St. 
Bayonne 

Leo  j.  Michnevich,  D. 
247  Forest  St. 

Kearny 

William  V.  Musto,  D. 
1010  Summit  Ave. 
Union  City 

Robert  F.  Sabello,  D. 

80  -  70th  St. 
Gutlenberg 
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HUNTERDON 

Senator: 

Wesley  L.  Lance,  R. 
Glen  Gardner 
Assemblyman: 

Raymond  E.  Bowkley,  R. 
Califon 

MERCER 

Senator: 

SiDO  L.  Ridolfi,  D. 
1824  Riverside  Drive 
Trenton  8 

Assemblymen: 

Charles  E.  Farrington,  D. 
2405  Pennington  Road 
Pennington 

Vincent  R.  Panaro,  D. 
Wilburtha  Road 
Trenton 

Raymond  J.  Stewart,  D. 
SO  Clarendon  Road 
Yardville 

MIDDLESEX 

Senator: 

John  A.  Lynch,  D. 

1  Elm  Row 
New  Brunswick 
Assemblymen: 

J.  Edward  Crabiel,  D. 
38  Highland  Drive 
Milltown 

William  Kurtz,  D. 

415  Conover  St. 

So.  Amboy 

David  I.  Stepacoff,  D. 
160  Lewis  St. 

Perth  Amboy 


MONMOUTH 

Senator: 

Richard  R.  Stout,  R. 
National  Bank  Bldg. 
Allenhurst 
Assemblymen: 

Clifton  T.  Barkalow,  R. 
State  Highway  33 
Freehold 

Alfred  N.  Beadleston,  R. 
Sycamore  Ave. 
Shrewsbury 


MORRIS 

Senator: 

Thomas  J.  Hillery,  R. 

195  No.  Main  St. 
Boonton 
Assemblymen: 

Benjamin  Frankklin,  III.  R. 
Village  Road 
New  Vernon 
Elden  Mills,  R. 
Canfield  Road 
Convent  Station 


OCEAN 

Senator: 

W.  Steelman  Mathis,  R. 
Main  St. 

Toms  River 
Assemblyman: 

Mrs.  Lettie  E.  Savage.  R. 
215  Forest  Ave. 
Lakewood 


PASSAIC 

Senator: 

Anthony  J.  Grossi.  D. 
493  E.  39th  St. 
Paterson  4 
Assemblymen: 

Samuel  L.  Biber,  D. 

125  Pompton  Ave. 
Pompton  Lakes 
Joseph  M.  Keegan,  D. 
46  Kennsington  Ter. 
Passaic 

Mrs.  Betty  McNamara 
Kordja,  D. 

85  Mary  St. 
Paterson  3 

Robert  J.  Wegner,  D. 
555  E.  41st  St. 
Paterson  4 

SALEM 

Senator: 

John  A.  Waddington,  D. 
R.  D.  #3 
Salem 

Assemblyman: 

John  W.  Davis,  D. 
Fort  Mott  Road 
R.  D.  #3,  Salem 

SOMERSET 

Senator: 

Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  R. 
Holland  Road 
Far  Hills 
Assemblyman: 
William  E.  Ozzard,  R. 
27  No.  Bridge  St. 
Somerville 


SUSSEX 

Senator: 

George  B.  Harper,  R. 
Maple  Drive 
Layton 
Assemblyman: 

Douglas  Rutherfurd.  R 
Sparta 

UNION 

Senator: 

Robert  C.  Crane,  R. 

329  Hillside  Ave. 
Westfield 
Assemblymen: 

Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Hughes,  D. 
2170  Morris  Ave. 
Union 

James  M.  McGowan,  D. 
430  Vine  St 
Elizabeth 

George  M.  Miller,  D. 
403  Warren  St. 

Scotch  Plains 
John  J.  Wilson,  D. 

517  Dorian  Place 
Westfield 

WARREN 

Senator: 

Wayne  Dumont,  Jr.,  R. 
701  Hillcrest  Blvd. 
Phillipsburg 
Assemblyman: 

Thomas  C.  Swick,  D. 
556  John  Mitchell  Ave. 
Phillipsburg 
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ARITHMETIC  m  my  WORLD 


Lu  C^.  Newton  ^toLe 


The  exciting  new  Stokes  series  for  grades  1-8  is  the  very  first  to  make 
arithmetic  a  vital  part  of  a  child’s  life,  and  the  learning  of  arithmetic  an 
essential  part  of  his  growing  up.  Such  chapter  headings  as  "Birthday 
Parties”  and  "Fun  With  Our  Friends”  indicate  the  research-tested  "social 
approach”  which  relates  numbers  to  appealing  activities  carefully  suited 
to  the  pupil's  interest  and  level  of  maturity. 

Using  the  "Tens”  concept  as  a  key  to  our  number  system,  the  series  clearly 
explains  the  principles  behind  arithmetical  procedures,  while  fixing  them 
firmly  in  the  child’s  mind  by  means  of  clever  illustrations  and  stimulating 
practice  exercises. 


•  Teachers’  Editions  accompany  each  text 

•  Workbooks  supplementing  each  textbook  require  a 

minimum  of  teacher  supervision 

•  Unusual  format  appeals  to  teachers  as  well  as  pupils 


ALLYN  ancJ  BACON,  Inc. 

New  Jersey  Representatives:  John  Berger,  321 -A  Princeton  Road,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Robert 
Gooch,  811  Linden  Avenue,  Apt.  3A,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Prank  Cronin,! 
16  Nevins  Street,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Organization  Directory . 1958 


Executive  Committee 


President 

MaZIE  V.  SCANLAN,  ’59 
Supv.,  1809  Pacific  Avc. 
Atlantic  City 

Vice-Preiidant 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch.  Jr..  ’59 
Dean  of  Students 
Glassboro  STC 


Traasurar 
Ida  L.  Francis,  ’59 
Prin.,  School  No.  1 
Somerville 


Atlantic 

Samuel  A.  Gillingham,  ’58 
Prin.,  High  School 
.Atlantic  City 

Bargan 

Barbara  A.  Wolf,  ’58 
Ass’t.  Supt.  355  State  St. 
Hackensack 


Burlington 

J.  BRtTTON  Davis,  ’58 
Tchr.,  Rancocas  Reg.  H.  S. 
Mt.  Holly 

Camdan 

.Mrs.  Catherine  Campbell, 
’58 

Tchr,,  Longfellow  School 
Pennsauken 

Capa  May 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  McGonigle, 
’60 

Tchr,,  Lafayette  St.  School 
Cape  May 

Cumbarland 
Mrs.  Myrtle  J.  G. 

Middleton,  ’59 
Bank  St.  School 
Bridgeton 

Ettai 

Charles  Gieske,  Jr.  ’60 
Tchr.,  Grove  St.  School 
Irvington 


Gloucattar 

John  W.  Stouffer,  ’60 
Supt.,  W.  Deptford  Twp, 
Oakview  School,  Woodbury 

Hudson 

Mrs.  Jeanette  B.  Waters,  ’59 
Bureau  of  Spec.  Services 
Bd.  of  Educ.,  Jersey  City 

Huntardon 

Carl  Sorensen,  ’59 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Flemington 

Marcar 

Charles  R.  Mitchell,  ’59 
Prin.,  Lalor  School 

Hamilton  Twp.,  Trenton 

Middlasai 

Cecil  W.  Roberts,  ’60 
Tchr.,  Roosevelt  Jr.,  H.  S. 
New  Brunswick 

Monmouth 

Everett  C.  Curry,  ’58 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Leonardo 

Morris 

Louis  Cronholm,  ’58 
Prin.,  High  School 
Dover 


Ocaan 

Paul  Bridenbauch,  ’60 
Prin.,  High  School 
Pt.  Pleasant  Beach 

Passaic 

George  Springer,  ’60 
Ass’t.  Prin..  School  No.  11 
Passaic 

Salam 

Elizabeth  M.  Bozearth,  ’59 
County  helping  teacher 
15  West  Ave.,  Woodstown 

Somarsat 

Kathryn  Yohn 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Bound  Brook 

Sussax 

MtLDRED  Harden* 

Tchr.,  Franklin  School 
Franklin 

Union 

Holmes  Cliver,  ’59 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Summit 

Warran 

Ruth  Williams,  ’60 
Tchr.,  Belvidere  School 
Belvidere 

*Completing  unexpired  term; 
election  in  ’58  to  fill  term  ex¬ 
piring  in  ’59. 


Delegate 


Atlantic 

Nancy  Johnson,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Ventnor  Ave.  School 
Ventnor 

Harold  Yehl,  ’58 
Tchr,,  High  School 
Hammonton 

Bargan 

Ara  Boyan,  ’59 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Rutherford 
Emil  Cavalini,  ’59 
Prin.,  Elementary  School 
Upper  Saddle  River 
.Amie  Day,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Jr,  High  School 
Glen  Rock 
George  Dixon,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Midland  School 
Rochelle  Park 
Paul  Guiler.  ’58 
Tchr.,  Jr.,  High  School 
Englewood 

Donald  Bowler,  ’58 
Tchr,,  High  School 
Ridgewood 

Norman  Parris.  ’59 
Tchr.,  Bergen  Co.  Voc  & 
Tech.  H.  S. 

Hackensack 


Assembly 


Peter  Pontier,  ’58 
Tchr.,  16th  Ave.  School 
East  Paterson 
Stephen  B.  StMS,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Lincoln  School 
Dumont 

Kathryn  Stilwell,  ’59 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Westwood 

Burlington 

.Margaret  Crispin,  ’59 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Moorestown 
Richard  Byham,  ’58 
Tchr.,  Mt.  Holly  Jr.  H.  S. 
Mt.  Holly 

Camdan 

Beatrice  Brown,  ’58 
Tchr.,  Haddon  Ave.  School 
Haddonfield 
Edward  Glaspey,  ’58 
Prin.,  High  School 
Haddon  Heights 
Clara  J.  Fowles,  ’59 
Prin.,  Garfield  &  Dudley 
Schools.  Camden 
Harriet  R.  Johnson 
Tchr,,  School  No.  3 
.Audubon 


Capa  May 

Mrs.  Janet  Vane,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Middle  Twp.  H.  S. 
Cape  May  Court  House 

Cumbarland 

Anne  L.  Robinson,  ’58 
Tchr.,  Culver  School 
Millville 

Mrs.  Rose  Sobelman,  ’59 
Prin.,  Carmel  School 
Deerfield  Twp. 

Etsai 

Herbert  R.  Andlauer,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Park  Jr,  H.  S. 

Livingston 
John  Bambara,  ’58 
Tchr,,  Essex  Co.  Voc.  School 
Bloomfield 
Bert  Card,  ’58 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Orange 

Robert  Esler,  ’59 
Tchr..  Jr.  H.  S. 

.Millbum 

Gladys  Geer,  ’58 
Tchr,,  Ashland  H.  S. 

East  Orange 
VtRGiNiA  Haycock,  ’59 
Tchr,,  Hillside  School 
Montclair 

John  Hedstrom,  ’59 
Tchr,,  Ivy  Jr.  H.  S. 

Newark 


Euax  cont. 

Henry  Miller,  ’58 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Belleville 

Anthony  Paluch,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Alexander  St.  School 
Newark 

A.  John  Sheps,  ’58 
Tchr.,  S.  8th  St.  School 
Newark 

William  E.  Young,  ’59 
Prin.,  Fielding  School 
South  Orange 

Gloucattar 

Herbert  W,  Ganz,  ’58 
Supt.,  Deptford  Twp. 
Deptford 

Thomas  Montgomery,  ’59 
Prin.,  Kindle  School 
Pitman 

Hudson 

Mrs.  G.  Ruth  Hogan 
School  No.  24 
Jersey  City 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Reyle,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Washington  School 
No.  Bergen 

Dr.  Arnold  Rietze.  ’58 
Prin.,  School  No.  8 
Jersey  City 
Grace  Sharkey,  ’58 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Bayonne 

Anna  Van  Twisk,  ’58 
Supv.,  Adm.  Bldg. 
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Hunterdon 

Frances  Peterman,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Bonnell  St.  School 
Flemington 

Mercer 

Mrs.  Frances  Carnochan,  ’58 
Tchr.,  Steinert  School 
Hamilton  Twp.,  Trenton 
Fred  H.  Combs,  Jr.,  ’58 
Prin.,  Lawrence  Jr.  H.  S. 

Lawrence  Twp.,  Trenton 
Isabel  Hill,  ’59 
Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  4 
Trenton 

Mrs.  Dorothea  Lummis,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Nassau  St.  School 
Princeton 

Middlesei 

Mrs.  Alice  Kerr,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Selton  School 
Edison  Twp. 

WiLUAM  Jelin,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  S. 

New  Brunswick 
Harold  Wickholm,  ’58 
Prin.,  New  Market  School 
New  Market 

Mrs.  Angelica  Marra.  ’58 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Sayreville 


Monmouth 

Mrs.  Erma  B.  Dorrer,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Elementary  School 
Manasquan 

William  Pazicky,  ’59 
Prin.,  River  St.  School 
Red  Bank 
Melvin  Jones,  ’58 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Keyport 

Harold  Shannon,  ’58 
Tchr.,  Bangs  Ave.  School 
Asbury  Park 

Morris 

Charles  Brown  Jr.,  ’58 
Prin.,  Mine  Hill  School 
Mine  Hill 

Samuel  Hollander,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Jr.  H.  S. 

Morris  Twp. 

Roy  S.  Lockhart,  ’59 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Madison 

Catherine  A.  Phelan,  ’59 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Mt.  Lakes 

Oeeen 

Frances  Rempe.  ’59 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Lakewood 


Pesseic 

George  Anderson,  ’59 
Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S.  No.  10 
Clifton 

Andrew  Bacha,  ’58 
Tchr.,  School  No.  1 
Passaic 

Robert  Ferrier,  ’59 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Pompton  Lakes 

Faythe  E.  Stern,  ’58 
Prin.,  School  No.  26 
Paterson 

Beatrice  Ruthkoff,  ’59 
Tchr.,  School  No.  1 
Little  Falls 

Salem 

Sara  Lounsbury 
Tchr.,  Pennsville  School 
Lower  Penns  Neck  Twp. 

Somerset 
Earl  Gunter,  ’58 
Tchr.,  High  School 
No.  Plainfield 

Katherine  Kinney,  ’59 
Asst.  Supt.,  Main  St.  School 
Manville 


Sussex  I 

Mary  Butcher,  ’59  ' 

Tchr.,  Sparta  School 
Sparta 

Union 

LeRoy  Albert,  ’59 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Roselle  Park 

Mrs.  Elsie  Charron,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Lafayette  School 
Elizabeth 

Marie  Demarest,  ’59  | 

Tchr.,  High  School  ' 

Linden 

Alda  Haines,  ’59 
Tchr.,  Emerson  School  v 

Plainfield 

James  T.  Holcombe,  ’58 
Prin.,  Livingston  School 
Union 

Daniel  Kautzman,  ’58 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Summit 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Weldon,  ’58 
Tchr.,  Washington  School 
Roselle 

Warren 

Henry  Dinger,  ’58 
Prin.,  Harmony  School  I 

Harmony 


NJEA  Committees 


Admission  of  Affiliated 
Groups 

George  C.  Hance,  D.  A. 
chairman 

Supv.  of  Inst.  &  Curr. 

Sch.  #3,  Bogota 
Raymond  S.  Clarke 
Director,  Div,  of  Inst. 

Bd.  of  Educ.,  Elizabeth 
Henry  W.  Dinger,  D.  A. 
Prin.,  Harmony  Sch. 
Phillipsburg 

Mrs.  Virginia  L.  Haycock. 
D.  A. 

Tchr.,  Hillside  Sch. 
Montclair 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Kerr.  D.  A. 
Tchr.,  Stelton  Sch. 

Edison 

Anne  L.  Robinson,  D.  A. 
Tchr.,  Culver  Sch. 

Millville 

Mrs.  Janet  Vance,  D.  A. 
Tchr,,  Middle  Twp.  H.  S. 
Cape  May  Court  House 

Audits 

Frances  R.  Peterman 
chairman,  D.  A. 

Tchr.,  Bonnell  St.  Sch. 
Flemington 
Jules  E.  Bierach 
Tchr.,  Freehold  Reg.  H.  S. 
Freehold 

Harold  M.  Yehl.  D.  .-V. 
Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Hammonton 


Budget 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Pierce, 
chairman 

Supt.  of  Sch.,  High  Sch. 
Ocean  City 

Marie  Maurel 
Tchr.,  High  Sch. 
Plainfield 

Mrs.  Eva  K.  Dukes 
Tchr.,  Logan  Twp.  Sch. 
Bridgeport 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer 
Tchr.,  P.  S.  No.  14 
Union  St.,  Jersey  City  4 

William  S.  Jelin,  D.  A. 
Guid.  Coun. 

Roosevelt  Jr.,  H.  S. 

New  Brunswick 


Editorial 

William  Pazicky 
chairman,  D.  A. 

Prin.,  River  St.  Sch. 

Red  Bank 

Walter  H.  Williams 
Tchr.,  Senior  H.  S. 
Atlantic  City 

A.  L.  Donley 
Supt.  of  Schools 
112  South  7th  St. 
Vineland 

Dr.  William  P.  Patterson 
Prin.,  State  St.  Jr.  H.  S. 
Hackensack 


George  Reinfeld 

Ass’t.  Prof,  of  English 
State  Tchrs.  Col.,  Glassboro 
Grace  D.  Deinzer 
Tchr.,  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  S. 
New  Brunswick 
Educational  Research 
Dr.  John  B.  Geissinger 
Chairman 
Supt.  of  Schools 
51  W.  Cliff  St.,  Somerville 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Carman 
Jr.  H.  S.  No.  2 
Trenton 

Mrs.  Lena  Elwell 
Tch.  Prin.,  Elem.  Sch. 

Beach  Haven 
William  J.  Mayer 
Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Clifton 

Chester  M.  Ogden 
Prin.,  Public  Sch. 

Fairton 

Anna  R.  Tantum 

Supv.,  119  Livingston  Ave. 
New  Brunswick 
Grace  Sharkey,  D.  A. 

Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Bayonne 

S.  David  Winans 
Consultant 
State  Dept,  of  Educ. 

Trenton  25 

Elections 

A  tiantic 

Lauchlin  MacKinnon 
Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Atlantic  City 

Bergen 
Donald  T.  Duff 
Prin.,  Northern  Valley 
Reg.  H.  S. 

Demarest 


Burlington 

Mary  E.  O’Donnell 
Prin.,  Sch.  No.  2 
Maple  Shade 

Camden 

Mrs.  Ruth  Mervine 
Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Audubon 

Cape  May 
Joseph  Zahora 
Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Cape  May 

Cumberland 
Edward  Mokrynski 
Curr.  Coordinator 
Bd.  of  Educ.,  Millville 

Essex 

Arthur  C.  Stender 
Guid. 

Myrtle  Ave.  Sch., 

Irvington  1 1 

Gloucester 
Charles  O.  Walker 
Tchr.,  Washington  Twp. 
Hurffville  Sch.,  R.  D.,  Sewell 

Hudson 

Mrs.  Katherine  Kuenzler 
Tchr..  Lincoln  Sch. 

Harrison 

Hunterdon 

Mrs.  Veronica  M.  Schlott 
Tch.,  Public  School 
Milford 

Mercer 

William  R.  Courses 
Prin.,  Steinert  Sch. 

Trenton  9 
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I  Middlesex 

'  Irene  Ringel 
I  Tchr.,  McKinley  Sch. 

Van  Dyke  Ave. 

I  New  Brunswick 

Monmouth 
James  Howard 
Wall  Twp.  Sch. 

West  Belmar 

Morris 

Anthony  A.  Ciriot 
.  Prin.,  Washington  Sch. 

I  Chatham 

Ocean 

Gertrude  Tansey 
I  Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Lakewood 

Passaic 

Harriet  R.  Burchell 
Prin.,  Memorial  Sch. 
Totowa  Boro.  Paterson  2 
Salem 

i  Joseph  H.  Ewart 

Supt.,  Woodstown  Sch. 
East  Ave.,  Woodstown 
Somerset 
Katherine  Hosmer 
Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Bernardsville 

Sussex 

1  William  R.  Condon 
,  Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Franklin 


Union 

'  Leonora  E.  Feuchter 
chairman 

Vice-Prin..  High  School 
Union 

Warren 

Gladys  E.  Mustard 
'  Tchr.,  Freeman  School 
Fillmore  St.,  Phillipsburg 

Ethics 

F.  Myrtle  Goetz 
chairman 

Prin.,  Stokes  Sch. 

Parkside  Ave.,  Trenton 
Edna  R.  Roach 
Prin.,  Jefferson  Sch. 

Hickory  Ave.,  Bergenfield 
Earl  Moran 

Supt.  Morris  Hills  Reg.  H.  S. 
Rockaway 
Robert  W.  Ward 
Dir.,  N.  Hunterdon  Reg.  H.S. 
Annandale 

Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Adams 
Prin.,  Elem.  Sch. 

Church  St.,  Pennsville 
Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Hall 
Prin..  Montague  N.  J.  Sch. 
g  R.  D.  #1,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Melvin  W.  Jones.  D.  A. 
Guid.  Dir.,  High  Sch. 
Keyport 

Florence  C.  C.  Phraner 
Supr.,  Bd.  of  Educ. 

Caldwell 

'  Dr.  Frank  B.  Stover 
C  onsullant 

Asst.  Commission  of 
Education, 

175  W.  State  St. 

T renton  25 
E  w 


Health  Study 

Mrs.  Isabel  Webber 
chairman 
Tchr.,  High  Sch. 

Washington 
Mrs.  Sarah  Cordrey 
Dir.  of  Nurses,  Belford  Sch. 
Middletown 
Ara  S.  Boyan,  D.  a. 

Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Rutherford 

DOMENtCA  G.  BIVONA 
Nurse,  Sch.  No.  6 
Paterson  1 
Edward  Garrigues 

Prin.,  Oldmans  Twp.  Sch. 
Pedricktown 
Maurice  W.  Rowland 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Bayard  Sch. 
New  Brunswick 
Lula  P.  Dilworth 
Dir.,  Dept,  of  Educ. 

175  West  State  St. 

Trenton  25 

Dr.  Joseph  B.  Clayton 
Consultant 
Asst.  Commis.sioner 
of  Education 
W.  State  St. 

Trenton.  25 

Insurance 

Harold  D.  Shannon 
chairman,  D.  A. 

Tchr.,  Bangs  Ave.  Sch. 
Asbury  Park 
Charles  Bogart,  Jr. 

Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Summit 
Donald  Bush 
Tchr.,  H.  S. 

West  Orange 

Roy  S.  Lockhart,  D.  A. 
Department  Head 
High  School.  Madison 
Dr.  Robert  D.  Bole 
Dean  of  the  College 
State  Tchrs.  CoL,  Glassboro 
Marion  D.  Tait 
Coun..  H.  S. 

Kearny 

Thomas  A.  Huff 
Tchr..  Jr.  H.  S. 

Valley  Road.  Wayne 

Leadership  Conference 

Dorothy  Dagon 
Chairman 
Tchr.,  Barber  Sch. 
Phillipsburg 

Andrew  M.  Bacha,  D.  A. 
Tchr.,  Jefferson  Jr.  H.  S. 
Passaic 

Wallace  F.  Gleason 
Prin.,  H.  S. 

Asbury  Park 
Robert  Mulligan 
Tchr.,  School  No.  9 
Woodbridge 
Mrs.  Marie  J.  Scian 
Elem.  Supv.,  P.  S. 

Westfield 


Legislative  Committee 

Atlantic 

Alfred  Saseen 
Supt.,  Admin.  Bldg. 

Atlantic  City 

Bergen 

Joseph  B.  Stroman 
Tchr.,  Senior  H.  S. 

Tenafly 

Burlington 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Howe 
Supt..  Public  Schools 
Burlington 

Camden 

Beatrice  Brown,  D.A. 

Edison  School 
Westmont 

Cape  May 

Eugene  E.  Holleran 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Ocean  City 

Cumberland 
Margaret  N.  Gray 
Dir.,  Jr.  H.  S. 

Bridgeton 

Essex 

Raymond  STERLtNG 
Prin.,  Junior  H.  S. 

South  Orange 
Walter  E.  Stoddart 
Prin.,  Dayton  St.  Sch. 
Newark 

Michael  Rosamilia 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Belleville 

Gloucester 
I..  Arthur  Walton 
Supt..  Public  Schools 
Pitman 

Hudson 
William  J.  Henry 
Tchr.,  Senior  High  School 
Weehawkin 
James  E.  Corcoran 
Counselor,  High  School 
Bayonne 

Hunterdon 

Mrs.  Edith  O.  Thomas 
Frenchtown  School 
Frenchtown 

Mercer 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Carnochan 
D.  A. 

Tchr.,  Steinert  Sch. 

Hamilton  Twp.,  Trenton 

Middlesex 

Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  I.awrie 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Dunellen 

Monmouth 
Dr.  John  W.  Wood 
Prin.,  Grammar  School 
Long  Branch 

Morris 

Gerald  F.  Hopkins 
Prin..  High  School 
Mountain  Lakes 

Ocean 

Lawrence  E.  DeBellis 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Point  Pleasant 


Passaic 
Joseph  A.  Gorab 

Supt.,  Washington  Park  Sch. 
Totowa  Boro.  Paterson  2 

Salem 

Eric  G.  Errickson 
Prin.,  High  School 
Woodstown 

Somerset 
Edw.  L.  Fandt 
Supt.,  Warren  Township 
Mt.  Bethel  Road.  R.D.  3 
Plainfield 

Sussex 
James  J.  Opeken 

Prin.,  Stillwater  Cons.  Sch. 
Stillwater 

Union 

Ralph  Kehs 
chairman 

Prin.,  Evergreen  School 
Scotch  Plains 

Warren 

Roland  Chamberlain 
Tchr.,  High  School 
Blairstown 

Consultant 
Mrs.  May  C.  Smith 
Tchr.,  Grant  School 
Trenton  9 

NEA  Elections 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck 
Chairman 

Supt.,  Freehold  Reg.  H.  S. 
Freehold 

Laura  R.  Maltman 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  I 
Westville 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Rhodes 
Prin.,  Freeman  Sch. 
Phillipsburg 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson 
Pres.,  State  Tchrs.  CoL 
Glassboro 

John  Sheps,  D.  A. 

Physical  Director 
8th  St.  Sch.,  Newark 
Mrs.  May  C.  Smith 
Tchr.,  Grant  Sch. 

Trenton 

Joint  Committee  With 
American  Legion 

Raymond  G.  Clyons 
Chairman 

1042  Bloomfield  St. 
Hoboken 

John  R.  Bennett 

Prin.,  Toms  River  Jr.  H.  S. 
Toms  River 

Mrs.  Emily. j.  P.  Herberi 
9  Cros.swicks  St. 

Bordentown 
Edmund  G.  Lyons 
2  Friar  Lane 
Clifton 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Reyle,  D.  A. 
Tchr.,  Washington  Sch. 
North  Bergen 
Joseph  Ruggieri 
160  Second  Ave. 

Fords 

Granville  Thomas 

Asst.  Supt.,  Public  Schools 
Salem 
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NJEA  Staff  Pension  Fund 

MaZIE  V.  SCANLAN 
chairman 

Supv.  Administration  Bldg. 
1809  Pacific  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Fred  H.  Combs,  Jr.,  D.  A. 
Prin.,  Lawrence  Jr.  H.  S. 
Trenton  8 

Margaret  Crispin,  D.  A. 
Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Moorestown 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp 
Executive  Secretary,  NJEA 
180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton 
Anna  W.  Moore 

Office  Manager,  NJEA 
180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton 


Necrology 

Dorothy  A.  James 
Chairman 

Tchr.,  Jefferson  Sch. 
Bergenfield 

Richard  Byham,  D.  A. 
Jr.  H.  S. 

Mt.  Holly 
Ruth  E.  French 
Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Atlantic  City 


Order  of  Business  & 
Rules  of  Procedure 

Peter  L.  Pontier 
chairman,  D.  A. 

Tchr.,  Memorial  H.  S. 

East  Paterson 
Katherine  Kinney,  D.  A. 
Adm.  Aid  to  Supt., 

Main  St.  Sch.,  Manville 
G.  Ruth  Hagan,  D.  A. 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  24 
Jersey  City  4 

Mrs.  Rose  Sobelman,  D.  A. 
Tch.  Prin.,  Carmel  Sch. 
Millville 


Pension  Policy 

James  T.  Holcombe 
Chairman,  D.  A. 

Prin.,  Livingston  Sch. 

Union 

Carl  W.  Barget,  Sr.,  retired 
15  Maple  Terrace 
Maplewood 

Mrs.  Elma  R.  Borden 
Prin.,  McGalliard  Sch. 

Arena  Drive,  Trenton 
Dr.  Adelbert  Borrs 
Prof.,  State  Tchrs.  Col. 
Trenton 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Browne 
Tchr.,  Washington  Sch. 
Harrison 

Mrs.  Lillian  Chance.  Tchr. 
Rancocas  Valley  Reg.  H.  S. 
Mount  Holly 

Dr.  J.  Dwight  Daugherty 
Dept.  Head.,  Eastside  H.  S. 
Paterson 


John  N.  Falzetta 
Adm.  Prin. 

Alice  Costello  Sch. 
Brooklawn 

Mrs.  Ruth  N.  Freed 
Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Wildwood 

Dorothy  G.  Habgood 
Tchr.,  H.  S. 

North  Plainfield 
Dr.  Harry  J.  Jellinek 
Dept.  Head,  Weequahic  H.  S. 
Newark  12 
Marion  Kiehl 
Sch.  Psychol.  Adm.  Bldg. 
1809  Pacific  Ave. 

Atlantie  City 
Ernest  M.  Peffer 
Prin.,  Maxson  Sch. 

Plainfield 

Stephen  B.  Sims,  D.  A. 

Prin.,  Washington  Sch. 
Dumont 

George  M.  Dare 
Consultant 
Supt.  H.  S. 

Bordentown 

Professional  Conference 

Frank  L.  Weinheimer 
Chairman 
Asst.  Supt., 

Freehold  Reg.  H.  S. 
Freehold 

Chester  H.  Bright 
Asst.  Prin., 

Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  S. 
Westfield 
John  Burnside 

Prin.,  Lincoln  Sch.  No.  2 
Rockaway  Boro 
Mary  T.  Butcher,  D.  A. 
Tchr.,  P.  S. 

Sparta 

Elizabeth  F.  Coombs 
Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Millville 

Millicent  Geoghegan 
Prin.,  Sch.  No.  16 
Clifton 

Mrs.  Mae  C.  Lynch 
Tchr.,  P.  S.  No.  25 
Jersey  City 

Dr.  Charles  Muschell 
Supt.  Consolidated  Sch. 
Westwood 

David  R.  Schlesinger 
Prin.,  Jr.  H.  S. 

Pleasantville 

Radio-TV 

Dr.  Leon  C.  Hood 
Chairman 

Dir.  of  Admissions 
St.  Tchrs.  Col.,  Paterson 
Elizabeth  Dillon 
Tchr.,  Central  H.  S. 
Trenton 

Charles  M.  Hagan,  Jr. 
Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Atlantic  City 

Mrs.  Beatrice  S.  Ruthkoff, 
D.  A. 

Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  1 
Little  Falls 
Ernest  Schreiber 
Supt.,  H.  S. 

Audubon 


William  Young,  D,  A. 

Prin.,  Fielding  Sch. 
Maplewood 

Salary 

Gladys  Geer 
chairman,  D.  A. 

Tchr.,  Ashland  Sch. 

East  Orange 

Mrs.  Elsie  G.  Charron,  D.  A. 
Tchr.,  Lafayette  Jr.  H.  S. 
Elizabeth 

Charles  Dalrymple 
Tchr.,  P.  S. 

Sea  Isle  City 
Al  Drexel 

935  Willow  Ave. 

Hoboken 

Mrs.  Erma  B.  Dorrer 
Tchr.,  Elem.  Sch. 

Manasquan 

Mrs.  Elsie  Fernandi 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  5 
Clifton 

Walter  Gordon 
Prin.,  Sumner  Sch. 

Camden  4 

Earl  A.  Gunter,  D.  A. 

Dept.  Head,  H.  S. 

No.  Plainfield 
Charles  A.  Lehman 
Coun.,  H.  S. 

Riverside 
C.  Ray  Ling 
Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Westwood 

Thomas  Montgomery 
Prin.,  Kindle  Sch. 

Pitman 

State  Aid 

Dr.  j.  Harry  Adams 
chairman 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
City  Hall,  Elizabeth 
Patrick  Boylan 
Supt.,  Barron  Av.  Sch. 
Woodbridge 
Champion  Coles,  Jr. 

Dir.,  H.  S. 

Salem 

Herrert  W.  Gansz,  D.  A. 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Deptford 

Ernest  L.  Gilliland 
County  Supt.  of  Sch. 
County  Adm.  Bldg., 
Somerville 
Edward  J.  Golden 
Tchr.,  Thomas  Jefferson  H.S. 
Morristown 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Kennelly 
Supt.  of  Schools 
31  Green  St.,  Newark 
Dr.  James  Kimple 
Asst.  Supt. 

Fair  Lawn 
Leon  Geant 
Prin.,  School  No.  22 
Jersey  City 
Paul  R.  Jones 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Moorestown 
Dr.  John  H.  Martin 
Supt.,  Wayne  Twp. 

Wayne 


David  D.  Oxenford 
Tchr.,  Pt.  Pleasant  Bch.  H.S. 
Point  Pleasant  Beach 

Teacher  Education  fir 
Professional  Standards 

Dr.  George  Sharp 
Chairman 

Dir.,  Public  Schools 
Montclair 
Edna  M.  Baker 
Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Woodbury 
Tina  J.  De  Falco 

Tchr.,  Oakland  St.  Sch. 

Red  Bank 

Dr.  Charles  I.  Dyer 
Prin.,  Memorial  Jr.  H.  S. 
Vineland 

Mrs.  Lewise  Hill 
Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Pleasantville 
Rita  C.  Jacoby 
Tchr.,  J.  F.  Murray  Sch. 
Jersey  City 
Irene  J.  Kovacs 
Tchr.,  Columbus  Sch. 
Carteret 

Dr.  Leon  Mones 
Asst.  Supt.,  Bd.  of  Educ. 
Newark 

Francis  Rempe,  D.  A. 

Dir.  H.  S. 

Lakewood 

Dr.  Allan  F.  Rosebrock 
Dir.,  Dept,  of  Educ. 

175  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  25 
William  Shine 
Prin.,  Public  School 
Medford  Lakes 
E.  Peter  Strang 
Prin.,  Bonsall  Sch. 

Camden 

Barbara  A.  Wolf 
Consultant 

Asst.  Supt.,  Bd.  of  Educ. 
355  State  St.,  Hackensack 


Teacher  Welfare 

Faythe  E.  Stern,  ’60  D.  A. 
Chairman 
Prin.,  Sch.  No.  13 
Paterson 

George  M.  Dare,  ’59 
Supt.,  H.  S. 

Bordentown 

John  L.  Drugash,  ’59 
Tchr.,  H.  S. 

Teaneck 

Harriette  R.  Johnson,  ’60 
Tchr.,  Sch.  No.  3 
Audubon 

Charles  Williams,  ’58 
Tchr.,  Grant  Sch. 

Trenton 

George  F.  Ziegler,  ’59 
Prin.,  Frankford  Twp. 

Box  398,  Branchville 
Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp 
Ex.  off. 

Exec.  Sec.,  NJEA 

180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8 
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^  To  Aid  All  Teachers  j 

I.S. 

!  Science  and  Math  Committee  Seeks  Coordinator  I 


An  interim  report  issued  by  the 
'  New  Jersey  Committee  on  Improv- 
;  ing  Science  and  Mathematics  in  the 
'  Secondary  Schools  has  called  for 
a  State  coordinator  to  assist  in  the 
strengthening  of  science  and  mathe- 
■  matics  teaching  in  the  secondary 
!  schools  of  the  State. 


trips  to  laboratories,  the  use  of  in¬ 
dustrial  talent  to  supplement  high 
school  instruction,  the  development 
of  visual  aids  by  industry  to  assist 
the  schools,  and  the  provision  of 
more  adequate  scholarships  for  the 
encouragement  of  potential  scien¬ 
tists  and  mathematicians. 


[  While  commending  highly  the 
full  offerings  in  both  fields  available 
to  New  Jersey  high  school  students 
and  the  general  excellence  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  mathematics  programs  in 
the  State,  the  committee  recognized 
the  growing  shortage  of  teachers  in 
these  fields,  the  increased  need  for 
in-service  training  due  to  the  lack 
of  full  preparation  and  experience 
in  the  new  teachers  recruited,  and 
the  desirability  of  using  rich  in- 
I  dustrial  resources  in  the  State  as  an 
I  aid  to  the  schools. 


25 


Act  as  Clearinghouse 
The  committee’s  most  specific  pro¬ 
posal  would  set  up  a  State-wide  co¬ 
ordinator,  closely  associated  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and 
Rutgers,  The  State  University,  who 
would  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
information,  as  liaison  between  in¬ 
dustry  and  science  teachers,  and 
would  assist  in  the  development  of 
in-service  programs  for  teachers 
who  have  had  limited  background  or 
experience  in  the  held.  Industrial 
members  of  the  committee  are  pres¬ 
ently  seeking  contributions  from 
leading  corjxjrations  in  the  State  to 
sponsor  a  three-year  program  which 
would  be  governed  by  a  broadly  rep¬ 
resentative  committee  of  trustees. 


The  report  itself  indicates  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  viewpoints  of  com¬ 
mittee  members,  as  well  as  general 
agreements  on  such  matters  as  the 
selective  grouping  of  children  with 
high  scientihc  aptitude,  the  nature 
of  testing  programs  to  discover  sci¬ 
entihc  talent,  and  accelerated  pro¬ 
grams  for  superior  pupils.  There  is 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  up-dating 
of  curriculums  and  the  in-service 
training  of  teachers,  as  well  as  upon 
a  better  organized  system  of  co¬ 
operation  between  teachers  and  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  suggested  that  a  co¬ 
ordinator  can  help  to  spread  many 
helpful  practices  discovered  and  al¬ 
ready  put  in  operation,  such  as  held 


Industries  Active 

More  than  20  industries  in  New 
Jersey  have  sent  representatives  to 
the  committee  meetings  from  time 
to  time,  including  Bell  Telephone, 
ESSO,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  Atlantic 
City  Electric,  Public  Service,  and 
RCA.  Both  State-supported  institu¬ 
tions  and  private  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  have  taken  an  active  part, 
and  classroom  teachers  in  science 
and  mathematics  as  well  as  Depart¬ 
mental  representatives,  have  assisted 
in  the  deliberations.  Mr.  George  H. 
Shay,  representative  of  Johns-Man- 
ville,  has  joined  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  an  appeal  to  industries  to 
support  the  proposed  program.  The 
Edison  Foundation,  represented  by 
the  Executive  Director,  George 
Probst,  has  expressed  its  willingness 
to  act  as  the  medium  through  which 
industrial  contributions  can  be  used 
to  hnance  the  three-year  project. 


Europeans  Worry  Like  Us 

(continued  from  page  213) 

make  the  charge  that  they  do  not 
concern  themselves  enough  about 
their  other  students,  while  we  in 
America  have  not  yet  decided  just 
what  to  do  about  our  own  brighter 
pupils.  At  any  rate,  there  have  been 
efforts  in  Europe  to  establish  so- 
called  comprehensive  schools.  In 
these  schools  it  is  possible  for  an  able 
student  to  move  from  one  group  to 
another;  it  could  be  from  a  non- 
academic  to  an  academic  one  or,  at 
times,  the  reverse  of  this.  But  the 
comprehensive  schools  are  the  excep¬ 
tions  rather  than  the  rule  because 
Europe  still  favors  and  retains  the 
two  track  concept  of  philosophy  in 
education. 

Our  fellow  teachers  in  Western 
Europe  are  facing  relatively  the  same 
problems  we  are.  We  should  all  get 
to  know  them  better. 
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BY  IICHARD  MADDEN 
AND  THORSTEN  CARLSON 


SPOUlie  TEOBOOKS 
FOR  BRADES  2  •  B 


*  superior  word  list, 
geared  to  individual  needs 

*  strong  program 

in  word-study  skills 

*  correlation  with 
language  •  arts  program 

*  complete  Teacher's  Edition 
with  reproduced  text  pages 
and  answers 

surprinted  in  color 
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Devid  S.  Collins  end  Welter  R.  Fleet,  Jr. 
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Easf  Greenwich  Teachers  Enjoy 
New  York  City  Tour 
The  East  Greenwich  Township 
teachers  of  Gloucester  County  par¬ 
ticipated  in  an  educational  tour  of 
New  York  City  on  Monday,  October 
28,  1957  as  their  local  In-Service 
Program. 

The  trip  included  a  tour  of  the 
United  Nations  Building,  a  visit  to 
a  committee  meeting,  and  lunch  in 
the  U.  N.  Delegates  Dining  Room. 
The  highlight  of  the  afternoon  was 
a  visit  to  the  Mayflower  II. 

The  officers  of  the  East  Greenwich 
Education  Association  are:  Mrs. 
Laura  Getsinger,  president;  Mrs. 
Constance  Pfeffer,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Doris  Allen,  secretary;  Mrs. 
Dolores  Richardson,  treasurer. 


DOROTHY  REYLE  (right),  president  of  the 
North  Bergen  Teachers  Association  lights  the 
candles  on  the  birthday  cake  as  part  of  the 
25th  anniversary  celebration  of  that  organi¬ 
zation.  Joining  in  the  ceremonies  are  (l.-r.) 
Francis  McQuade,  founder  of  the  association; 
M.  Thomas  Jones  of  the  board  of  education; 
Superintendent  John  J.  Egan;  NJEA  PR  Di¬ 
rector  Lewis  R.  Applegate;  and  Robert  B. 
Franklin^  president  of  the  board  of  education. 


Here’s  why  so  many  teachers  plan  to 


Local  property  taxes  for  school  purposat 
in  New  Jersey  increased  over  $40,000,000 
this  year.  This  is  double  the  increase  for  any 
preceding  year. 


Trenfon  STC  Geography  Prof  | 
Is  Officer  in  National  Council 

Dr.  Adelbert  K.  Bolts,  professor 
of  geography  at  Trenton  STC,  was 
elected  first  vice-president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  Geographic  Ed¬ 
ucation  at  its  43  rd  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Novem¬ 
ber  29-30. 

Dr.  Bolts  has  been  very  active 
in  N.C.G.E.  affairs,  having  served 
as  state  coordinator  for  New  Jersey. 
At  the  time  of  his  election  he  was 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  planning 
committee. 


One  feacher  in  every  eight  holds  a  sub¬ 
standard  certificate  in  New  Jersey.  In  the 
elementary  schools  the  figure  is  one  in  six. 


They  like  the  smoothness  and  the  on-time  dependability  of 
Unitt'd’s  fleet  of  radar-etjuipped  Mainliners"'. 

3'hey  find  United’s  coach  service  fits  neatly  into  any 
budget.  Comfortable  flights  and  friendly  servict*  at  real 
economy  fares.  United  Air  ('oaches  serve  U.  S.  cities  eoast- 
to-eoast,  as  well  as  Ilonolnln  and  \’;meouver. 


Hudson  County  Teacher  Leader 
On  Jersey  City  STC  Evaluation  i 
Mrs.  Jeannette  B.  Waters,  a  spe¬ 
cial  teacher  in  Jersey  City,  and  NJEA  | 
Executive  Committee  member  from  . 
Hudson  County,  is  a  member  of  the  | 
evaluating  team  that  will  be  visiting 
Jersey  City  STC  from  February  16 
through  19.  Mrs.  Waters  and  seven 
other  educators  will  be  determining 
whether  the  college  qualifies  for 
membership  in  the  Middle  States  As¬ 
sociation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  and  meets  the  standards  of 
the  National  Council  for  Accredita¬ 
tion  of  Teacher  Education.  Also  on 
the  evaluating  committee  is  Dr.  Earl 
E.  Mosier,  assistant  commissioner 
for  higher  education  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 
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They  know  United’s  convenient  schedules  put  them  in 
close  touch  with  major  .sc1km)1s  throughout  the  U.  S.  and 
Hawaii.  (Idea:  look  into  summer  sessions  at  the  U.  of  Hawaii, 
June  23  to  .August  1.  Fine  chance  t«)  combine  rewarding  work 
with  a  once-in-a-lifetime  vacation!) 

This  year,  why  don’t  ijou  fly  United  to  summer  sessions? 


FLY  UNITED  — THE  RADAR  LINE 


Tl ACHING  IS  EASIER  WITH 

LAIDLAW  TEXTBOOKS 


Parent  Budget-Makers 


At  TEPS  Conference  .  .  . 

NJEA  will  be  represented  at  the 
regional  conference  on  Teacher  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Professional  Standards 
in  Washington,  January  10-11.  The 
Executive  Committee  has  designated 
TEPS  chairman  George  Sharp,  Vice- 
President  James  M.  Lynch,  Treas¬ 
urer  Ida  L.  Francis,  and  Walter  O'¬ 
Brien  as  staff  member  assigned  to 
FTA  work,  to  attend  this  conference. 
Other  organizations,  including  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and 
the  State  Teachers  Colleges  also 
usually  send  representatives  to  these 
meetings. 


Fair  Lawn  P.T.A.  Group  Does  Its  School's  Budget 


The  Radburn  School  in  Fair  Lawn 
has  developed  an  effective  method 
for  promoting  keen  public  interest 
in  the  local  school  budget  and  school 
financing. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  State  PTA 
organization,  the  local  PTA  group 
has  organized  a  budget  committee. 
The  present  committee  consists  of 
six  parents,  a  teacher,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  A  parent  acts  as  chairman; 
the  principal  as  a  leader. 

The  first  meeting  each  year  is  de¬ 
voted  to  orientation.  The  principal 
explains  how  a  school  budget  is 
developed,  the  maintenance  of  the 
schrxff’s  suggestion  file,  the  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  file  made  by  the 
school  staff:  custodians,  teachers, 
principal,  and  the  school  secretary. 

The  following  meeting,  the  group 
examines  the  building  to  determine 
maintenance  needs,  repairs  and  re¬ 
placements,  educational  and  janitor¬ 
ial  equipment,  etc.  The  cost  is  de¬ 
termined  in  all  cases. 

The  budget  is  worked  out  step 
by  step,  pointing  out  needs  for  each 
item.  By  July  I,  the  entire  budget 
is  completed  for  the  school  year 
following  the  one  about  to  start. 
All  committee  members  receive  a 
copy  of  the  completed  budget. 


In  September,  a  quick  look  is 
taken  to  see  if  any  additions  or  dele¬ 
tions  are  necessary.  The  budget  is 
then  ready  to  submit  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  by  October  1. 

The  final  budget  for  the  entire 
school  system  is  then  explained  to 
members  of  the  Radburn  P.T.A. 
budget  committee.  The  committee, 
in  turn,  is  then  ready  to  explain  the 
details  to  other  interested  parents 
in  the  neighborhood. 


UNDERSTANDING 

ARITHMETIC 

McSWAIN-ULRICH-COOKE 


Grades  1-8 

•  Step-by-step  teaching  plan 

•  Abundant  practice  and  problems 

•  Diagnostic  reviews  and  tests 

•  Facsimile  Teachers’  Eklitions 


Green  Brook  Associafion  Profits 
From  Toy  and  Book  Fair  Project 

The  Green  Brook  Education  As- 
siKiation  held  a  Toy  and  Book  Fair 
recently  in  the  School  Cafeteria.  The 
toys  and  games  were  obtained  from 
local  merchants,  on  a  consignment 
basis,  and  were  for  children  of  all 
ages,  including  some  adult  b(X)ks. 

Deposits  were  taken  on  all  items; 
purchasers  were  notified  at  a  later 
date  when  the  items  could  be  picked 
up  at  the  schtx>l.  The  organization 
received  20%  of  all  sales.  The  affair 
was  well  received  by  the  townspeo¬ 
ple.  and  it  was  a  successful  fund¬ 
raising  project. 


The  GOOD  ENGLISH 
SERIES 

SHANE-FERRIS-KEENER 


Grades  2-8 

•  New  1958  Edition 

•  Flexible  program — to  meet  your  needs 

•  Built-in  handbook  for  ready  reference 

•  Provides  for  individual  differences 


The  ROAD  TO  HEALTH 

Grades  1-8  JONES-MORGAN-LANDIS-SHAW 

•  A  total  health  program 

•  Positive  approach  to  mental  health 

•  Motivates  good  health  practices 

•  Integrated  program  of  games  and  stunts 


Playing  Her  Song  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Oro  Vivien  Kline,  the  matron 
in  Westwixid  High  Schixd,  has  turned 
song  writer.  Her  latest  composition 
“I  Miss  Your  Loving  Arms”  has 
been  copyrighted  and  is  making  the 
rounds  of  music  publishers. 


River  Forest,  IIBiMis 
Summit,  New  Jersey 
Foie  Ake,  Califenii* 
Dalos,  Texes  _ 
Atletite.  OeeraJelW 
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COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION 

Directed  by  Dr.  Wayne  Smith  and 
Dr.  Leslie  W.  Kindred. 

Educational  concepts  and  practices 
studied  in  8-to-14-day  seminars  at 
the  Universities  of  Exeter,  Eng¬ 
land,  Munich,  Germany  and  at  the 
Sorhonne  in  Paris,  and  surveyed  in 
visits  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  England, 
Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Belpium,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway: 

6  credits  •  54  or  62  days  in  Europe 
•  $987  up. 

FINE  ARTS 

Directed  by  Mr.  Alden  Wicks. 
Architecture,  sculpture  and  paint¬ 
ing  in  England,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  France: 

6  credits  •  51  days  in  Europe  • 
$1,095. 

FRENCH 

Directed  by  M.  Helen  Duncan. 
Study  in  Paris,  based  on  the  cour.ses 
of  the  Sorhonne  (University  of 
Paris),  July  15-August  14,  with 
lecture  visits,  excursions,  theater 
and  opera: 

4  credits  •  .35  days  in  Europe  • 
$495  up. 

MUSIC 

Directed  by  Mr.  Wilbert  Hitchner 
and  Dr.  Louis  Werson. 


THE  CORNERSTONE  for  the  new  NEA  Center  in  Wethington,  D.C.  it  set  in  place  by  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Marion  B.  Folsom.  At  the  ceremonies,  held  on 
November  17,  are  NJEA  Executive  Secretary  Frederick  L.  Hipp  and  NEA  Executive  Secretary 
William  G.  Carr. 


More  Ground  Covered 
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After— School  Institute  Includes  Boston  Hop 


Filiating  through  the  air  with  the 
greatest  of  ease,  50  North  Bergen 
teachers  recently  spent  an  evening 
of  professional  improvement  that  took 
them  all  the  way  to  Boston.  As  guests 
of  the  National  Air  Transport  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee,  the  teachers 
found  their  Air  Age  Education  Insti¬ 
tute  covered  lots  of  ground. 

A  preliminary  meeting  at  the  Wav- 
erly  Room  of  the  Newarker  Restau¬ 
rant  at  the  Newark  Airport  Terminal 
started  at  4:00  p.m.  followed  by  an 
address  by  Dr.  S.  Paul  Johnston  of 
the  Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences 


field  facilities.  Boarding  a  DC-7 
Mainliner,  the  air-minded  teachers 
soon  found  themselves  off  the  ground, 
over  New  York  City,  and  on  their 
way  to  Boston.  Instruction  in  airline 
operations  continued  and  by  9:00 
p.m.  the  group  was  back  and  ready 
to  leave  for  home.  It  was  an  exciting 
experience  and  certainly  one  that  will 
set  new  standards  for  professional 
conferences.  Imagine  —  Boston  and 
back  —  all  in  one  after-school  meet¬ 
ing. 


State  sources  now  supply  41  percent  of 
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Ten-day  intensive  course  at  the 
Mozarteum  in  Salzburg;  4  to  8  fes¬ 
tivals,  12  to  24  performances; 
music,  art,  history,  and  life  today 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Yugoslavia,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Scan¬ 
dinavia  and  Scotland: 

4  to  6  credits  •  31  to  65  days  in 
Europe  •  $975  up. 

WESTERN  EUROPE  and  RUSSIA 

Directed  by  Dr.  Negley  K.  Teeters. 
A  survey  of  social  conditions  in  the 
Low  Countries,  West  and  East 
Germany,  USSR,  Poland,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
France  and  Great  Britain: 

6  credits  •  38  days  in  Europe  • 
$1,295. 


For  inform  ition  concerning  any  of  the  tours, 
address  Director  of  European  Studytours 


and  a  Dutch  Treat  Dinner.  United 
Air  Lines  took  over  to  outline  airport 
operations  and  give  a  bus  tour  of  the 

Woodbridge  Teachers  Score 
With  "Inside  Our  Schools" 

Woodbridge  Twp.  Teachers  can 
well  be  proud  of  the  excellent  news¬ 
paper  prepared  by  a  local  teachers 
committee  for  American  Education 
Week.  Intent  on  showing  parents 
“Inside  Our  Schools”,  the  AEW  pub¬ 
lication  was  filled  with  numerous 
pictures  and  stories  of  the  local 
teaching  program. 

Woodbridge  teachers  responsible 
for  the  AEW  planning  and  publica¬ 
tion  were  Mary  R.  Mullen,  chairman, 
Joy  Matthews,  Theresa  Sharfetz,  Mrs. 
Frieda  Klim,  Mrs.  Margaret  Pape, 
and  Julie  Hoblitzell. 


school  revenues  in  fhe  United  States.  New 
Jersey  ranks  37th  among  the  states.  Schools 
in  this  State  receive  only  2S  percent  of  | 
their  revenue  from  state  sources.  I 

New  Jersey  ranks  second  among  the  41 
states  in  net  effective  buying  income  per 
family  with  a  $7190  average  for  the  year 
1956.  Connecticut  is  first  with  a  $7614 
average. 

There  were  almost  8.000  new  and  transfer 
teachers  employed  in  New  Jersey  public  | 
schools  during  the  year  ending  September  ^ 
30,  1956.  Better  than  one  teacher  in  five 
was  new  to  his  school  district  in  that  year. 

New  Jersey  ranks  last  among  the  states  in 
per  capita  state  revenue  from  taxes.  In  1956, 
New  Jersey  collected  $48.50  per  capita  i 
compared  with  a  national  average  of  $81.13.  | 
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WHAT  OTHER  STATES 
ARE  DOING  ... 

This  year,  in  addition  to  seeing  j 
National  Education  Association  dues  j 
raised,  saw  dues  increases  in  nine  | 
State  Associations.  Arizona,  Cali-  I 
fomia,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Kansas,  | 
Kentucky,  New  Hampshire,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Vermont,  all  boosted  j 
state  dues. 

Highest  dues  payers  are  in  the 
Western  states.  In  California,  teach¬ 
ers  now  pay  $22.00  to  the  state  as-  I 
sociation.  I 

Some  of  the  Western  states  exhibit 
a  different  pattern  of  dues  from  the 
one  New  Jersey  teachers  are  ac¬ 
customed  to.  Idaho,  Montana,  Nev¬ 
ada,  and  Oregon,  all  charge  16  %  of 
salary  under  a  system  of  unified 
dues.  For  example,  a  teacher  earn¬ 
ing  $6,000  pays  $30.00  in  dues, 
$10.00  of  which  goes  to  NEA,  with 
the  rest  to  local  and  State  organi¬ 
zations. 

Other  Western  states  charge  teach¬ 
ers  as  follows:  Arizona,  $24.00  on 
a  unified  basis;  Colorado,  $15.00; 
New  Mexico,  $15.00;  Utah,  $17.00; 
Washington,  $13.50;  and  Wyoming, 
a  staggered  system  of  $3.00,  $5.00, 
and  $10.00,  depending  on  salaries. 

Our  nearby  states  all  have  dues 
patterns  similar  to  New  Jersey’s. 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  now  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  $10.00  dues.  New 
York  has  a  dues  scale  ranging  from 
$6.00  to  $13.00  depending  on  sal¬ 
ary;  while  Connecticut  teachers  pay 
only  $8.00  in  dues. 

.  .  .  New  Mexico  is  the  first  state  to 
reach  its  1957-58  goal  of  NEA  mem¬ 
bership.  Its  more  than  7,000  NEA 
members  make  up  over  90%  of  the 
'  state's  professional  educators. 

...  In  Connecticut,  the  Student  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association  has  requested  all 
seniors  in  their  local  SEAC  affiliates 
to  seek  a  minimum  starting  salary 
of  no  less  than  $4,000  for  any  teach¬ 
ing  position  which  they  may  secure 
for  1958-59.  The  group’s  action 
came  after  it  endorsed  the  Coiuiec- 
ticut  Education  Association’s  goal  of 
bachelor  degree  salary  schedules  of 
at  least  $4,000  to  $7,000  for  every 
district  in  1958-59.  Every  Connec¬ 
ticut  board  of  education  which  has 
so  far  approved  a  revised  salary 
■  schedule  for  1958-59  has  adopted  a 
B.  S.  minimum  of  at  least  $4,000. 

JANUAKY,  Itll 


An 

INVITATION  TO 
SECURITY 

V^E  CORDIALLY  INVITE  EACH  MEMBER  OF 
THE  N.J.E.A.  WHO  IS  NOT  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE 
ASSOCIATION'S  GROUP  INSURANCE  PLAN  TO 
LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  IMPORTANT  WEL¬ 
FARE  PROJECT. 

BE  SECURE  IN  THE  KNOWLEDGE  THAT  THE 
N.J.E.A.  PLAN  IS  HELPING  TO  PROTECT  YOUR 
INCOME. 


^lAJadliin^ton  Rational 
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EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS  OFFICE:  30  W.  LAFAYEHE  ST.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
Please  send  me  information  on  the  N.J.E.A.  Plan. 

NAME . 

HOME  ADDRESS . 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM . . . 
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HOSTS  TO  FUTURE  TEACHERS  From  the  northern  section  of  the  State  were  the  members 
of  the  Student  Education  Association  of  Montclair  STC.  Leaders  at  the  conference  were 
Charles  L.  Yeamens,  State  S.E.A.  president;  James  R.  Murphy,  president  of  the  Montclair 
STC  S.E.A.  chapter;  William  E.  DeLorenzo,  chairman  for  the  conference;  Eu9ene  Kraublatt, 
treasurer;  Patricia  Pannone,  past-president;  Nelson  P.  Balter,  Jr.,  vice-president;  and  Marie  M. 
Frazee,  assistant  to  the  dean  at  Montclair  STC. 


Future  Teacher  Regional  Conferences 
Stir  High  School  Pupil  Interest 

Meetings  at  Glasshoro  STC,  Trenton  STC,  and  Montclair 
STC  give  overview  of  college  life  to  F.T.A.  clith  members. 


“Now  I  know  I’m  going  to  be  a 
teacher”  was  the  frank  admission  of 
more  than  one  of  the  750  New  Jer¬ 
sey  high  school  students  who  last 
month  came  home  from  a  Future 
Teacher  regional  conference.  Pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Student  Education  As¬ 
sociation  Chapters  for  the  high  school 
FTA  clubs  in  their  areas,  the  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  at  Glassboro  STC, 
December  2,  at  Trenton  STC,  De¬ 
cember  4,  and  at  Montclair  STC, 
December  7. 

The  S.E.A.  chapters  at  the  re- 
sjjective  colleges  arranged  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  saw  to  it  that  each  future 
teacher  got  an  inside  look  at  life  at 
a  teacher  college.  They  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  tours  of  the  facilities  of 
the  colleges  and  were  taken  througlj 


an  outline  of  the  professional  train¬ 
ing  offered. 

Over  100  students,  who  braved  a 
whirling  snowstorm  to  make  the 
Trenton  STC  conference,  received 
an  extra  bonus.  They  were  marooned 
for  an  overnight  stay  in  the  dormi¬ 
tories  on  campus. 

Typical  of  the  remarks  made  at 
the  meetings  was  the  warning  from 
Dr.  Marion  Shea,  at  the  Montclair 
STC  conference,  that  quality  would 
be  an  essential  attribute  for  any  fu¬ 
ture  teacher.  Dr.  Shea  is  president 
of  Paterson  STC.  She  said,  “Don't 
think  you  can  just  ‘come  into  teach¬ 
ing’,  you’ve  got  to  have  what  it  takes.” 
Noting  that  the  next  generation  would 
demand  a  better  education  and  that 


AT  GLASSBORO  STC,  members  of  Ihe  J.  J.  Savitz  Chapter  of  the  Student  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  serve  refreshments  to  some  of  the  high  school  students  from  the  South  Jersey  area  who 
attended  the  FTA  Leadership  Conference  held  there  on  December  2,  1957. 


T 


more  students  would  be  applying  for 
admission  to  college.  Dr.  Shea  pre¬ 
dicted  that  standards  at  the  teachers 
colleges  are  going  to  be  tougher. 

Dr.  Lycia  Martin,  at  the  Trenton 
STC  meeting,  told  the  high  school 
students  not  to  be  afraid  of  college. 
“Students  coming  into  college  are 
helped  a  great  deal  by  upperclassmen  I 
in  all  matters  of  adjustment”,  she  { 
said.  Living  at  the  colleges  is  made  ■ 
as  comfortable  and  unrestrictive  as  ' 
possible  to  offer  students  a  broad  I 
cultural  and  social  background,  she 
said.  Dr.  Martin  is  director  of  ad¬ 
missions  at  Trenton  STC. 

At  the  Glassboro  STC  conference, 
Dr.  Carl  Salsbury  asked  the  future 
teachers  to  decide  early  why  they 
were  motivated  toward  teaching.  “If 
it  is  mainly  because  you  like  work¬ 
ing  with  young  people  and  aiding 
the  development  of  an  individual 
person,  then  think  in  terms  of  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching,”  he  said.  “If  the 
stronger  factor  is  your  interest  in  a 
specific  subject,  then  choose  second¬ 
ary  teaching.”  He  warned  the  stu¬ 
dents,  however,  that  both  interests 
were  essential  to  good  teaching. 

Report  Remarkable  Growth 

At  all  three  conferences,  Walter 
O'Brien,  NJEA  field  representative 
and  consultant  for  the  S.E.A.  and  i 
F.T.A.  organizations,  reported  on  the 
remarkable  growth  of  the  future 
teacher  movement  in  New  Jersey. 
“Ten  years  ago  there  were  not  more 
than  500  F.T.A.  members  in  the 
state,”  he  said.  “Today,  there  are 
more  than  5,000.”  He  added  that 
each  week  there  are  two  or  three 
new  requests  from  junior  or  senior 
high  schools  interested  in  starting 
clubs. 

A  sample  of  the  kind  of  program 
the  future  teachers  were  taken 
through  is  the  outline  from  Montclair 
STC.  The  morning  started  with  a 
complete  tour  of  the  campus.  Fol¬ 
lowing  came  greetings  in  the  campus 
auditorium  and  various  views  of  col¬ 
lege  life.  These  covered  “the  teacher 
education  program”,  “admissions”, 
“adjustment”,  “student  government”, 
“commuting”,  “dorm  life”,  “activi¬ 
ties”,  “practice  teaching”,  “the  hu¬ 
morous  side  of  teaching”,  and  “a 
preview  of  expansion  at  the  college.” 
Lunch  led  on  to  a  general  session, 
with  the  featured  speaker  followed 
by  a  showing  of  the  NEA-NJEA  film 
“Not  By  Chijflce.” 
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Look  Ahead  Regionals 

(continued  from  page  214) 
school  year,  however,  the  individual 
pupils  are  taking  special  work  in  the 
morning,  are  transferred  to  their 
home  school  during  one  of  the  noon 
periods,  and  remain  in  the  “home” 
school  in  the  afternoon.  Athletic  eli¬ 
gibility  and  most  extra-curricular  eli¬ 
gibility  remain  in  the  home  school. 

It  is  planned  that  this  half-day  trans- 1 
i  fer  will  continue. 

As  the  school  district  becomes  I 
larger,  the  advantages  of  supplemen¬ 
tation  should  be  even  more  apparent. 
As  it  becomes  desirable  to  develop 
additional  areas  of  learning,  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  our  plants  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  attack  the  problem' 
with  vigor.  i 

We  are  moving  in  this  direction' 
because  we  believe  it  offers  the  best' 
solution  to  our  particular  sequence  of ! 
problems.  Other  regionals  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  choose  alternative  solu¬ 
tions.  Either  way  some  “new  looks” 
are  coming  in  regional  high  school 
organization  that  may  profoundly  af- 
lecl  the  pattern  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  state. 
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BASIC  SOCIAL  STUDIES  SERIES 

PRIMARY  PROGRAM 


Bi 
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this  COUPON  can  SAVE  YOU 


SAVINGS  up  to  30%  from 
standard  rates  are  yours  because 
you  eliminate  from  your  pre* 
mium  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  customary  agency  system — 
and,  you  are  not  required  to 
pay  membership  fees  of  any 
kind! 

UNSURPASSED  GAIM 

SERVICE  wherever  you  are — 
whenever  you  need  it.  Over  700 
professional  claim  representa¬ 
tives,  located  in  every  size¬ 
able  city  in  the  U.  S.  and  its 
possessions. 

COUNTRY-WIDE 

PROTEaiON  wherever  you 
drive,  you  and  your  entire  fam¬ 
ily  are  protected  by  the  broader 
Standard  Family  Auto  Insur- 
Policy — at  no  increase  in  cost. 


V  Government  Employees! 

•INSURANCE  company! 

Ctrirai  S>wZ  Comptm  mm  mflltm  all*  V.  S.  Gmmtumumt 
Washington  9,  D.  C 


YOU  SPEND  ON 

AUTO  INSURANCE 

“  —  “1 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

COVERNMINf  EMPIOYEES'INSURANCE  RLDC.,  WASHINGTON  9,  D.  C. 
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MAIL  TODAY  FOR  RATES 

No  Obligation  •  No  Agent  Will  Coll 
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THE  PATERSON  EDUCATION  Association  booth  at  Paterson's  "Cavalcade  of  Progreu" 
exhibition  attracted  much  attention.  Admiring  their  handiwork  are  chairman  Americo  Romeo, 
co-chairman  Winifred  Rothstein,  and  P.E.A.  president  Edward  Mather. 


Knowing  What  the  Public  Thinks 

Polling  Group  Marks  10th  Successful  Year 


ARITHMETIC  in  the 
kitchen? 

When  boys  and  girls  really 
believe  that  arithmetic 
belongs  —  in  the  workshop; 
in  the  kitchen;  on  the  baseball 
field;  out  shopping  —  then 
learning  to  use  arithmetic  is 
something  they  want  to  do! 
Here  are  2  series  offering  a 
sound  presentation  of  facts 
and  skills  in  a  fashion  that 
makes  arithmetic  important 
to  every  child. 

LEARNING  TO  USE 
ARITHMETIC 

by  Gunderson,  Hollister,  Randall, 
Urbancek,  Wren,  Wrightstone 
A  just-published  series  for 
grades  1-6.  Texts;  Work¬ 
books;  unique  Teachers 
Editions  with  loose-leaf 
bindings,  each  including  a 
page-by-page  guide  and  a 
pupil’s  text  with  answers 
overprinted;  Teachers  Edi¬ 
tions  of  Workbooks. 

ESSENTIAL 

MATHEMATICS 

SERIES 

by  Fehr  and  Schult 

For  grades  7  and  8 
Book  1  Arithmetic  at  Work 
Book  2  Arithmetic  in  Life 
A  Teachers  Manual  for  each 
text. 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

Rejiresentatives :  Harold  H.  Eltinj; 

100  Hattfn  Rd..  Fair  Haven.  N.  J. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Ross 
42  Wade  Dr.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


Much  of  what  we  know  about  the 
New  Jersey  public’s  attitudes  toward 
schools  and  education  conies  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  accurate  public  opinion 
research  of  the  Princeton  Research 
Service.  Most  local  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  know  these  results  as  “The  New 
Jersey”  poll.  Kenneth  Fink,  director 
of  the  service,  rep>orts  ten  years  of 
successful!  polling  in  this  state.  Only 
one  state  election,  in  1954,  a  close 
one  between  Clifford  Case  and 
Charles  Howell  for  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
tripped  the  Fink  pollsters.  Correct 
calls  on  all  other  state  votes,  includ¬ 
ing  every  Gubernatorial  and  Presi¬ 
dential  contest,  have  earned  the 


P.R.S.  a  record  second  to  none  in  the 
nation. 

Latest  piece  of  education  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  gained  from  the  “Jersey 
Poll”  is  the  overwhelming  support 
for  state  responsibility  for  higher  ed¬ 
ucation.  When  asked  if  “New  Jersey 
should  see  to  it  that  qualified  high 
school  graduates  who  want  to  go  to 
college  have  colleges  or  universities 
available  to  them”,  a  majority  of 
88%  said  it  was  a  state  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Only  10%  of  the  sample  N.  J. 
population  did  not  believe  the  State 
had  an  obligation  to  provide  enough 
college  facilities. 


1Ti  .  . . .  ..  . . . . . . 

THE  A.  L.  JOHNSON  High  School  In  Union  County  u:ad  a  numbar  of  bullatin  board  ditplayx, 
such  a$  this  one,  to  call  attention  to  American  Education  Week  in  November. 


I 
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Problem-Solving  Is  Stressed 
In  Latest  State  Science  Guide 

Teachers  should  welcome  the  most 
recent  publication  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education — “Teaching 
Science:  A  Guide  to  the  Problem 
Approach.” 

The  publication  has  been  designed 
to  be  used  as  a  guide  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  strong,  sequential  science 
program  from  kindergarten  through 
the  twelfth  grade.  It  should  there¬ 
fore  be  useful  to  school  districts  that 
are  in  the  process  of  improving 
science  ctirricula  and  instruction. 

In  addition,  the  Guide  presents 
what  is  considered  to  be  a  sound 
method  of  approach  to  the  teaching 
of  science — a  problem-solving  ap¬ 
proach.  Many  practical  examples  of 
pupil  experiences  that  foster  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  ability  to  solve 
problems  are  included. 

The  section  of  the  Guide  on  eval¬ 
uation  suggests  criteria  for  critical 
examination  of  the  K-12  science  cur¬ 
riculum.  It  lists  techniques  which 
teachers  might  use  for  assessing  learn¬ 
ing  within  the  classroom. 


Are  you  Middle  Grade  teachers 
happy  with  your  results  in 
teaching  Long  Division? 

Inquire  about- 

Seeing  Through  Arithmetic 

(by  Van  En9en,  Harlung,  and  Knowlas) 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company 
1900  Pollitt  Drive,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


VIEW 


QoJden  A4utiae/iA4i^’ CdUion 

THE  ALICE  AND  JERRY 
BASIC  READING 
PROGRAM 


GRADES  1-6 


Here  you  will  find;  specially 
planned  lessons  geared  to 
meeting  individual  differ¬ 
ences  in  reading  ability . . .  convenient  and 
complete  Teacher's  Guidebooks  with  mar- 
ginol  end  paragraph  headings  pointing  up 
the  introduction,  growth,  and  maintenance 
of  reading  skills  . . .  brilliant  full<olor  illus¬ 
trations  that  odd  zest  to  reading . . .  numer¬ 
ous  integrated  teaching  aids  for  each  grade. 


UoiAr,  PelknAxm.  .cmcL  Cont{iam|.i 


Start  the  Year  Right .  .  . 


You  r«u  save  extra  money  by  banking  with  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
Address  it  in  care  of  tbe  Teachers  listed  below. 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
Clortflct  S.  Sloltr 
Smior  Hi|h  ScIimI 
Allontic  City— 4-7011 
lAYONNE 

Jottph  P.  NeIsM 
0.  P.  SwMnty  H.  $. 
loyonnt-FE  Mill 
CAMDEN 
E.  A.  Sfliilh 
107  N.  tth  St. 

Comdtn— WO  4-5084 
CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Morion  Howitt 
</o  City  Supt.  ot  Sell. 

C.  M.  Coorthottto — S-4381 
CENTRAL  lEROEN 
Thortso  Von  Wtitring 
151  Euclid  Avo. 
Hockonsock — DE  3-7780 
CUM8ERLAND  COUNTY 
Mory  H.  Dioir 
18  Columbio  Avo. 
Vinolond— OX  2-7889 
WEST  8ERSEN 
Carl  8.  Strong 
401  Dougloi  SI. 
Engitwood — LO  8-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
Richord  Cahill 
155  Orood  St. 
Oloomfiild— PI  3-9058 
GARFIELD— SOUTH  8ER6EN 
Sch.  8,  Politodo  Avo. 
CorfitId-PR  7-1040 


H080XEN 
Dominick  A.  Foleo 
Dvfflorttt  High  School 
Hohokm-HO  3-1988 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Millor 
180  Colombia  Avo. 

Jtriiy  nty— OL  9  8824 
MERCER  COUNTY 
Michool  Angolott' 

Lovrrtnct  Jr.  H.  S. 

Trontoa-EX  8-7518 
MONMOUTH  COUNTY 
Harold  D  Shonnon 
Rongt  Avo.  School 
Asbury  Pork — PR  5-8838 
MORRIS  COUNTY 
Jomts  A.  Allen 
MORRISTOWN  H.  S. 

Morristown — JE  8-3500 
NEWARX 

Gorlond  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Ploct 
Irvington  11 — ES  2-3380 
NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Wilner 
Grommor  School 
Perth  Amboy — VA  8-3380 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Jomes  0.  Gollogher 
Room  301,  84  Hamilton  St. 
Poterson — SH  2-4855 
SALEM  COUNTY 
Fronk  X.  Donohue 
Woodstown  High  School 
Woodstown 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 
I.  Horold  Ton  Eyck 
24  Spring  St..  Somerville 
RAndolph  5-8153 

SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Harold  W.  Strauss 
815  Rensington  Avo. 
Ploinfield-4-5495 

TEANECX 

Chorlos  E.  Hiiette 
High  School 
Teoneck — 7-2482 

TRENTON 
John  Rosenthol 
424  Groenwoy  Ave. 
Tronton-OW  5-8732 

UNION  COUNTY 
G.  G.  Gudmunson 
18  Lincoln  Avo.  EosI 
Rosollo  Pork-CH  S-0I7S 

WARREN  COUNTY 
Thelma  Rurton 
R.F.D.  Hockettstown 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powell 
157  Sluyvesont  Ave. 
Arlington-KE  3-2480 

WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robertson 
West  Orange  High  School 
Wost  Orongo— OR  4-2454 
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Now  YOU  CAN  use  ^ 
low-cost  CEBCO  Masterguide  pre¬ 
printed  stencils  to  run  off  lessons,  maps, 
diagrams,  drills,  tests,  etc.  in  needed 
quantities  right  on  your  own  school 
duplicator.  All  CEBCO  study  material 
is  carefully  planned  and  prepared  by 
experienced  classroom  teachers  to  cover 
high  school  work  in 

•  SCIlNCi  •  MATHEMATICS 

•  ENGLISH  •  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
•  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  A  GUIDANCE 
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The  Review’s  advertisers  offer  excellent  ideas  for  the  teacher  who  looks  for  them. 
Some  of  the  advertisers  offer  material  for  which  you  must  write.  If  you  are  in  a 
hurry  write  directly  to  the  advertiser.  If  you  use  the  convenient  coupon  for  order¬ 
ing  several  items,  your  name  will  be  passed  on  to  the  advertisers,  who  will  send 
you  the  material. 


75.  1958  SVE  Filmstrip  Catalog.  40  pages, 
covering  hundreds  of  filmstrips,  illustrated 
with  pictures,  many  in  full  color,  from  actual 
films — plus  full  descriptions  and  suggested 
utilization.  Filmstrips  are  grouped  by  grade 
level — primary,  Intermediate,  junior-senior 
high  school — covering  every  basic  area  of 
school  study.  (Society  for  Visual  Education) 

78.  Aviation  Teaching  Aids  Folder.  A  form 
which  lists  free  materials  available  for  avia¬ 
tion  education  teaching.  (United  Air  Lines) 
3.  Facts  about  writing  short  paragraphs  for 
profit.  (Benson  Barrett) 

10.  Brochure  on  Summer  Study  in  Europe  in 
fields  of  education,  history,  art,  music, 
sociology,  languages,  journalism.  Planned 
to  satisfy  "in-service"  credit  requirements. 
Cost  $495  and  up.  (Study  Abroad,  Inc.) 

11.  Catalog  of  flannel  boards  and  dozens 
of  felt  cut-out  sets  for  all  grade  levels — 
first  grade  through  high  school.  (Jacronda 
Mfg.  Company) 

14.  Sample  of  Vintex  dish  cloth  with  de¬ 
tails  of  money-making  plan  for  school  clubs. 
(Vine  Associates) 

20.  Correlation  Guide  and  Catalog:  A 
listing  of  titles  broken  down  by  unit  study 
groupings  and  by  grade  reading  levels. 
A  quick  reference — to  help  teachers  enrich 
unit  study,  spark  remedial  reading  and  broad¬ 
en  subject  areas.  (Childrens  Press) 

28.  Catalogs  describing  lesson  sheets  In  the 
form  of  preprinted  stencils  for  spirit  dupli¬ 
cators  now  available  to  high  school  teachers 
of  English,  science,  mathematics,  social 
studies,  and  guidance.  Show  and  describe 
hundreds  of  diagrams,  maps,  drills,  tests, 
and  other  teaching  aids  ready  to  be  run 
off  on  you'  duplicator.  (The  CEBCO  Com¬ 
pany) 


30.  The  Recording  as  a  Teaching  Tool  is  a 
compilation  of  articles  on  the  use  of  records 
in  the  classroom  from  kindergarten  through 
college.  It  suggests  the  great  variety  of 
educational  material  available  In  this  form, 
as  well  as  the  great  uses  to  which  records 
can  be  put.  (Folkways  Records  &  Service 
Corp.) 

47.  Origins  of  New  England.  Folder  on  tour, 
summer  1958.  A  Study  Course  on  Wheels 
covering  American  History,  1620-1820.  Uni¬ 
versity  credit.  Also  a  folder  on  European 
Tours  1958.  Indicate  which  folder  is  de¬ 
sired.  (Arnold  Tours) 

63.  Full-color  brochure  showing  new  Class¬ 
mate  line  of  modern  classroom  furniture,  in 
Diploma  Blue  and  Classday  Coral.  (Ameri¬ 
can  Seating  Company) 

66.  Brochure  gives  the  itineraries  of  four 
I  I -country  tours  to  Europe  for  the  summer  of 
1958.  It  has  20  pages  and  is  well  illustrated. 
(Caravan  Tours) 

67.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa.  De¬ 
scribes  Itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  twenty 
countries  In  seventy  days,  summer  1958. 
(Europe  Summer  Tours) 

81.  You  Can  Publish  Your  Book — A  32-pag9 
Illustrated  brochure  which  contains  Informa¬ 
tion  about  publishing,  publicity,  sales  for 
every  writer.  "What  Every  Writer  Should 
Know  About  Publishing  His  Own  Book" — A 
24  page  manual  of  helpful  hints  do's  and 
don'ts  and  facts  of  life  for  writers.  Contains 
a  realistic  survey  of  benefits  a'J  pltfa..s 
that  face  writers,  the  answers  to  questions 
on  how  to  prepare  a  manuscript,  how  to  go 
about  submitting  It  to  a  publisher.  (Exposi¬ 
tion  Press) 


Hundreds  of  individual 
CEBCO  Masterguide 
stencils  are  now  avail¬ 
able  in  each  subject.  For 
complete  information 
and  prices,  write  today 
for  FREE  illustrated  cata¬ 
logs  covering  the  courses 
you  teach. 


CEBCO  Master- 


guides  are  used 
I  in  over  4000 
high  schools 
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Send  me  the  Items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  I  indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  Is  available.  3<  pottage 
is  enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 
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Douglass  College  Changes 
Physical  Educafion  Training 
The  supply  of  women  physical  ed¬ 
ucation  teachers  may  be  brightening 
in  a  few  years  as  a  result  of  a  new 
program  offering  at  The  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  coordinate  curriculum  in 
physical  education  will  be  offered 
next  year  by  Douglass  College  in 
cooperation  with  the  Rutgers  Men’s 
Colleges  division  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  Liberal  arts  courses,  some  phy¬ 
sical  education  theory  courses  and 
all  classes  in  sports,  dance,  and  gym¬ 
nastics  will  be  taught  at  Douglass. 
Professional  education  courses  as 
well  as  other  physical  education 
courses  will  be  taught  co-education- 
ally  on  the  Men’s  Colleges  campus. 


Trenton  Music  Director 
Composes  Special  Greetings 

Each  year  the  pupils  in  Trenton 
schools  have  the  pleasure  of  sing¬ 
ing  a  Christmas  song  composed  just 
for  them.  Trenton  Director  of  Music 
Albert  W.  Wassell  writes  the  songs 
to  create  a  good  will  toward  music 
and  to  send  a  lively  "Merry  Christ¬ 
mas"  at  the  same  time.  The  songs 
are  simple  and  appealing  and  are 
heard  in  glee  clubs  or  just  plain 
classroom  and  assembly  singing. 

Lyrics  for  1957's  song  were  by 
his  wife  Betty. 

Teachers  interested  in  one  copy 
of  Mr.  Wassell’s  songs  may  write 
to  him  at  the  Administration  Bldg., 
Trenton  10,  N.  J. 


)uld  I  In  1953-54,  New  Jersey  spent  only  2  per- 
—A  cent  of  its  personal  income  for  schools.  This 
ard  ii  below  the  national  average  of  2.3  per- 
ains  I  cent  for  that  year  and  also  below  the  2.5 
Fa..s  I  percent  spent  in  New  Jersey  during  the  year 
ions  I  1939-40. 

GO  I  - 

'  Make  Paris  This  Summer  .  .  . 

(  American  Seating  Company  an- 
:  nounces  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  a 
!  writing  contest  for  teachers  .  .  .  with 
;  a  two-week’s  vacation  to  Paris  for 
I  two  persons  as  first  prize;  and  twenty 
;  additional  $500  cash  summer  schol- 
;  arship  awards. 

I  I  Rules  are  simple;  there  is  nothing 
to  buy.  An  apt,  sincere,  and  original 
statement  of  25  words  or  less  can 
be  your  "passport"  to  Paris  via 
Sabena  Belgian  World  Airlines;  with 
stops  at  Shannon,  Manchester,  Lon¬ 
don,  Antwerp,  and  the  1958  Brus¬ 
sels  World’s  Fair.  A  panel  of  edu¬ 
cators  will  be  judges. 

JANUARY,  ItSS 
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For  The  Larger,  Classroom-Murals 

Teachers  now  can  get  36x48-inch,  super  mural  paper  in  a  kit  of 
four  sheets  of  heavy  quality,  smooth-surfaced  stock  with  24  different  colored 
artist-quality  crayons — ample  for  four  of  these  large  murals. 


The  larger  murals  are  popular  as 
classroom  projects  because  they 
are  education  with  sociability 
and  fun.  This  kit  answers  the 
main  problem  of  teachers  in  the 
use  of  the  larger  murals  by  sup¬ 
plying  quality,  super  mural  paper 
of  sizeable  enough  proportions. 
The  Kit  includes:  four  sheets  of 
heavy  quality  butler,  36  x  48' 
white,  super  mural  paper... box 
of  24  COLOR  CRAFT,  hexagon, 
non-roll,  artist-quality  crayons 
. . .  page  of  teacher-worked-out 
suggestions  for  murals. 

The  Crayons  are  non-toxic. 
Another  thing,  they  have  a  high 


140®  F  melting  point  so  that 
they  are  easy  for  young  hands 
to  hold  and  work  with  without 
melting  or  bending. 

Paper  and  Crayons  that  are  of 
good  quality  go  a  long  way  to 
add  enjoyment  and  give  more 
beauty  and  freshness  to  results. 
This  in  turn  adds  pride  in  the 
work  of  the  young  people  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  murals. 

To  get  MURAL  KIT,  OS  described,  just 
write  ADVANCE  CRAYON  &  COl.OR 
CORPORATION,  136  Middleton  St., 
Brooklyn  6,  N.Y.  . . .  $1.00  postpaid 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  $1.25 
postpaid  west  of  the  Mississippi. 


For  a  quick  little  lift! 


The  cool,  delicious  taste  and 
natural  chewing  of  Wrigley’s 
Spearmint  Gum  give  you  a  "pick  up.’* 
A  satisfying  treat,  not  rich  or  filling.  Try  tonight. 


Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  bow 
to  publish  your  book,  set  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertisintr,  publicity  and  prom''tion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  STM-1 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Av*..  n.y.  16 


Did  you  know  that  school  pictures 
have  these  uses? 

Pen-Pal  Letters 
Foreign  Language  Classes 
Money  Raising 

Let  Ml  btip  put  your  school  picture!  to  work. 
Write:  Educational  Service  Bureau 
ALSTON  STUDIOS.  INC. 

East  Weymouth,  Massachusetts 


EW 
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11  COUNTRIES 
Round  Trip  on  S.  S.  HOMERIC 

SAILING  FROM  QUEBEC  on  MAY  22nd,  JUNE 
9th  and  26th,  JULY  14th  and  31$L  AUG.  18th  and 
SEPT.  Sth.  Europttn  Grind  Tour  visitini  Enfland, 
Holland.  Balgium,  Luximbourt  Gtrminy.  Switzorland, 
Liochtonitiin,  Austria,  Italy.  French  Riviari,  Monta 
Carlo,  Franca.  ALL  EXPENSE -PERSONALLY  ES¬ 
CORTED  . .  .  includas  round  trip  tourist  staamship  on 
S.S.  HOMERIC,  all  hotels,  most  meals,  all  sightsaeint 
transportation,  translars.  and  even  tips.  Later  return 
if  desired.  Teurs  limited  to  42  members.  SEE  YOUR 
TRAVEL  AGENT  OR  WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal.  School  No.  8 
Jersey  City 


Publications 

Bibliography  On  Asia:  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

A  selected  bibliography  of  books, 
films,  filmstrips,  records  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  about  Asia.  The  book  has  been 
prepared  by  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or¬ 
ganization.  It  should  prove  very 
valuable  to  all  groups  studying  Asia. 
The  cost  is  $.25. 

Catalogs:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Text 
Film  Department.  330  West  52nd  St., 


CARAVAN  TOURS 

220  S.  STATE  ST.  •  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 
Ptaasa  sand  Fraa  Booklat  No.  25 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
mk  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Barn  professional  advancement  with  one  of 
our  summer  travel  proierrs  in  the  fields  of 
h'duxarion.  History.  An.  Music.  Sociology. 
Languages,  Journalism,  etc. 

Offered  by  colleges  and  universities,  most 
of  these  travel  courses  are  planned  to  satisfy 
“in-service”  credit  requirements.  Total  cost. 
S49V  up.  New  York  back  to  New  York. 

%TD  t)y  ^  AB  R  €  AD 

250  WEST  57ih  ST.  NEW  YORK  19.  N.Y. 


Globa:  Geo-Physical  Maps  Inc..  521  Fifth 
Ave..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


distributed  by  the  McGraw-Hill  world  as  it  actually  is  for  teaching  I 
Company.  fundamental  concepts,  its  round  form' 

Garden  State  Parkway:  Garden  State  Park  With  high  relief  COntOUfS  UncluttefCd 
way,  12  Broad  Street  Red  Bank,  N.  j.  by  boundaries  Of  colof  givcs  a  good 
An  interesting  guide  and  map  of  the  picture  of  our  earth.  It  is  molded  ol 
Garden  State  Parkway  is  available  light  unbreakable  plastic  separated 
for  school  use  and  should  be  help-  at  the  equator.  Each  hemisphere 
ful  to  all  classes  studying  our  State  may  be  used  separately  or  both 
as  well  as  those  studying  roads  and  locked  together  to  form  a  completed 
transportation.  Write  for  copies  suf-  globe.  This  may  be  handled  or 
ficient  for  your  class  if  you  can  use  placed  in  its  cradle.  The  surface  can| 
them.  be  marked  with  colored  tape  or 

Equipment  poster  paints.  Write  for  full  details 

_  of  this  fine  globe. 

j  Voice  of  Sputnik:  Mooney-Rowan  Publics 

V  -  W - - ^ - ^  -  W,  -  tions.  Severna  Park, 


FOLKWAYS  RECORDS 

World's  Leading  Producer  of  Authentic 
Folk  Music  on  Records 

incliulim;  THE  ETHNIC  FOLKWAYS  LI- 
HRAKY  which  eiintains  an  unusual  selection 
<if  thi  music  Ilf  liver  SCO  peoples,  recordeil  on 
location  liy  native  orchestra  anil  local  groups; 
each  laing  Play  Record  is  accompanied  by 
I'Xteniive  note.i  liy  famous  collectors  and  recog- 
nixed  aiitlioritie!.  And  the  famous  SONGS  TO 
GROW  ON  series  for  children.  ANTHOLOGY 
OF  AA'/.V.  .-.nd  AMERICAN  FOLK  MUSIC, 

INTERNATION.M.  SCIENCE  and  LITERA- 
TORE  series. 

For  conipleto  catalog  write  to: 

Folkways  Records  ft  Service  Corp. 

117  West  46th  St.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Europe  —  Request  reservations  NOW  (N) 
Check  choice  and  mail  today. 

1.  Custom  made  tourier  ossisted  —  Europe  Q 

2.  Conducted  tour  folders  —  Europe  Q]  U.S.A.  Q 

3.  Origins  of  New  Englond  Tour  Juno  23-Julr  4  [3 

"A  Course  on  Wheels"  N.E.  Oiigins  History 
t  litorotuie  from  1620  .  3  Hours  Univ.  Credit. 

For  World-V'ide  T rat  el  Specify  W'ishei  &  V'rite 
79  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Maryland  j 

^  4^  beep-beep  voice  of  Sputnik,  thei 

'  ^  first  man  made  satellite,  is  heard  on 

Note  and  Staff  Set:  Mills  Music  Company,  jj  unique  recording  issued  in  COIl- 
Inc.,  1619  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y.  ...  ,,  ...  .  , 

.  ..  ,  .  junction  with  a  well  illustrated 

An  interesting  means  tor  teaching  „  “tu  c  .u  c  .  n-.  ” 

■  *  r  1.  u  J  J  booklet  on  The  Earth  Satellite, 

music  by  the  use  ot  a  felt  board  and  .  r  .  • 

plastic  notes,  sharps  and  flats.  The  This  record  of  histonca  significance; 

notes  are  movable  so  that  any  com-  imaginative  dramatization 

bination  of  musical  notes  may  be  launching  of  a  carrier  rcKket 

arranged.  This  device  should  be  actual  signal 

particularly  helpful  with  beginning  received  from  Sputnik  via  short  wave 
Write  for  full  radio  while  circling  the  earth.  The 


ARNOLD  TOURS 


Summer  1958 — 70  Days 
We  ll  see  the  usual,  plus  North  Africa,  Yugoslouio,  East 
Germany,  Czechoslovokio,  lerlin,  Denmark,  and  Icolond. 
A  low-priced,  different  kind  of  trip  for  the  young  in 
spirit  who  don't  wont  to  be  herded  oround.  Write  to: 

EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 

2SS  SEQUOIA  (BOX  $)  —  PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

Page  248 


classes  or  individuals, 
information  on  this  device  and  other  booklet  and  45rpm  records  sells  fori 
visual  aids  for  music  teachers.  $1.00  postpaid.  * 

NJEA  REVIEvj 


Many  Voices:  Harcourt.  B'^ace  &  Company, 
Inc  383  Madison  Ave.  New  Yorl  17  N.Y. 

A  series  of  six  albums  of  long  play¬ 
ing  records  of  readings  of  selections 
of  literature  by  well  known  p>ersons. 
The  readings  are  by  Carl  Sandburg, 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  Cyril  Rich¬ 
ard  and  other  equally  known  writers 
and  screen  personalities.  The  selec¬ 
tions  are  from  the  basic  books  “Ad¬ 
ventures  in  Literature”.  These  rec¬ 
ords  are  an  excellent  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  pupils  to  some  examples  of 
the  world's  great  literature.  Send  for 
further  information. 

Rhylhm  and  Activity  Records:  Sing  'N  Do 
Compony.  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

A  series  of  records  in  two  albums 
containing  original  songs  with  illus¬ 
trated  rhythmic  movements  for  lower 
grades  and  suggested  programs  for 
holidays.  These  records  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  endorsement  of  teachers 
and  music  supervisors  throughout 
the  United  States.  Send  for  informa- 


ff  hen  teachers  trant  better  positions 
When  schools  tcant  better  teachers 


T  E  A  C  H  E  R" 

AG;^'CY 


Charles  J.  Sirahan.  Pret, 


G.  Edward  MrC.omser,  M/ir, 


Mrmter  NatiomM  Aiioculiun  of  Ttachers'  Ag*ni:i*i 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

H  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthncr,  Prop. 

.Wrmbrr  Sational  Anodation  of  Traihen*  Al^enciri  A  Srtficrior  Agency  for  Superior  People 

Established  I8S5 


Y  ANT  Teachers  Bureau 

■  ■  102S  WitherstHHsn  Bkk  ^ 

E-PHONE— VISIT  PHIT.ADEI.PHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnyp.ukir  V12-M 

Membef  Settiomul  Association  of  Teachers*  Ajtenciei 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

From  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York — 40th  Year 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

288  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTER  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  Elementary.  Secondary  Teaching;  and  Administrative  positions  at  Top  Salaries 
Now  Available  in  Eastern  States — New  York  State  and  especially  on  LONG  ISLAND. 
Member  N.  A.  T,  A.  1 7th  Year  Vf^ritc  for  Ref^iitratioH  Form 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

517-18  Witherspoon  Bldg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion 
Kinesley  |  Prrsonsl  Dijcrimt»nii»i  Strricr  p'  JjJjoJJy  j,  [  Manegrrs 


TEACHERS— W«  hav,  officially  liitad  hnndrodo  of  splendid  paaltiona— Elcmantary — Secondary 
— Collceo.  Why  not  investiKate  theoc  through  uoT  Our  many  yeara  of  experience  in  placing 
teacher! — over  thirty  years  under  the  same  management — give  you  exjiert  guidance — so  im¬ 
portant  in  seeking  a  poaition.  Write  immediately.  “Why  put  your  future — so  important  to  you 
— in  inexperienced  hands?" 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Est.  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  77th  Year 
205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN.PENNSYLVANl A 
Member  National  Association  of  Teachers*  Agencies 


PTA’S- SCHOOL  GROUPS 

for  'x 


.  .  short  paragraphs' 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  trained  author 
to  make  money  writing.  Hundreds 
now  making  money  every  day  on 
short  paragraphs.  I  tell  you  what  to 
write,  where  and  how  to  sell;  and 
supply  big  lists  of  editors  who  buy 
from  beginners.  Lots  of  small  checks 
in  a  hurry  bring  cash  that  adds  up 
quickly.  No  tedious  study.  Write  to 
sell,  right  away.  Send  for  free  facts. 

BENSON  BARRETT 

7464  Clerk  St.,  Chicago  26,  III. 
Dept.  160-L 


PROFITS* 


SlU  VIHTIX  PRODUCTS 


Sckoolt  oil  Ov«r  country  or«  piltn9  vp  BIG 
treasuries  by  $•11^0  th«  Vinlox  top  quolity 
notionolly  known  lioutohold  cloths.  Choko  of  10 
itoms^monoy  bock  quorontoo.  Writ*  for  full 
dotoils  and  sotnplo  dish  cloth  to: 

VINE  ASSOCIATES.  BEVERLY  1.  N.J 

Snrvmg  noHonet  orgeni/offoni  for  over  30  yoori 


Members  of 


IDUCATIONAL 
RESS 
SSOCI AXIOM 
OF 
M  F  R I  r  A 


Ediforial  CommiHee 
William  Hazicky  (D.A.),  Chairman 
Grace  D.  Deinzer 
A.  L.  Donley 
Dr.  Wili.iam  P.  Paterson 
George  Reinfeld 
Walter  H.  Williams 


Red  Bank 
New  Brunswick 
Vineland 
Hackensack 
Glassboro  STC 
Atlantic  City 


l.AURENCE  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


Marvin  R.  Reed,  Asst.  Editor 


All  Education  Is  Local 

Newspapers  a  few  years  ago  promoted  their  ad¬ 
vertising — as  opposed  to  that  of  national  magazines 
and  radio-TV  chains — by  urging  that  “All  Sales  Are 
Local.”  They  argued  that  every  car,  every  washing 
machine,  every  box  of  cereal  is  finally  sold  to  its  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  in  one  store,  in  one  community. 

As  we  listen  to  ex-presidents  and  ex-admirals  rant 
about  “American  Education,”  we  would  like  very 
much  to  know  where  they  have  stood  on  their  home¬ 
town  school  budgets.  For  in  America,  all  education  too 
is  local.  What  these  critics  are  talking  about  is  merely 
the  arithmetical  sum  of  what  is  happening  to  individ¬ 
ual  children  in  individual  classrooms  in  individual  com¬ 
munities.  When  the  education  of  one  child  is  improved, 
American  education  gets  better;  when  one  child  gets 
a  poorer  teacher,  more  classmates,  goes  on  part  time, 
or  is  deprived  of  needed  books  and  supplies,  “Ameri¬ 
can  Education”  has  suffered. 

So  when  voters  go  to  the  polls  next  month  in  school 
elections,  or  boards  of  school  estimate  meet  in  weighty 
session,  they  will  not  only  be  settling  the  local  tax  rate; 
they  will  be  voting  to  improve,  maintain,  or  diminish 
“American  Education.”  Unless  they  have  first  made 
sure  that  their  own  local  schools  are  offering  the  best 
math  program,  the  best  science  program,  the  best 
health  program  professional  ingenuity  can  devise,  they 
had  better  not  criticize  American  education  without 
another  look  through  the  bottom  half  of  their  bi-focals. 

Insurance  Plan  Approved 

The  new  optional  life  insurance  plan  is  in  effect.  We 
can  all  be  glad  that  the  number  of  members  who  signed 
up  for  it  justified  the  Trustees  in  putting  it  into  opera¬ 
tion. 

Many  who  wanted  the  additional  insurance  wanted  it 
very  badly.  It  offered  them  a  type  of  low  cost  protection 
they  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  All  Fund  members 
benefit  by  the  transfer  of  the  free  death  benefit  to  a 
private  insurance  company. 

Explaining  the  plan  to  virtually  all  the  teachers  of 
the  State  within  one  month,  and  securing  the  signatures 
of  nearly  half  of  them  for  the  new  insurance  is  some¬ 


thing  a  great  many  people  can  take  pride  in.  It  was 
possible  through  fine  cooperation  between  the  retire¬ 
ment  system,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company,  and  NJEA.  Count) 
and  local  superintendents  and  many  principals,  together 
with  a  large  group  of  NJEA  pension  speakers,  worked 
hard  to  see  that  the  teachers  had  the  information  and 
the  opportunity  to  enroll  for  the  new  insurance  and 
that  the  enrollment  cards  were  returned  by  the  Decern- ' 
ber  1  deadline. 

As  a  result  of  talking  to  many  teachers  while  the 
plan  was  under  discussion,  however,  we  feel  justified 
in  issuing  one  warning;  Like  our  retirement  system  it¬ 
self,  this  insurance  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  evils;  it  does 
not — and  could  not — cover  every  possible  eventuality 
for  every  teacher.  If  you  are  going  on  a  six  month 
fellowship,  if  you  are  taking  a  year  off  from  teaching, 
if  you  anticipate  an  extended  period  of  unemployment 
of  any  kind,  find  out  exactly  what  your  protection  is  ' 
under  your  insurance,  and  make  special  arrangements  y 
if  necessary  to  give  yourself  the  protection  you  want. 
This,  like  many  other  incidentals  of  living,  is  something 
you  cannot  afford  to  forget,  ignore,  or  turn  over  to 
someone  else  to  watch  for  you. 

Who’s  Going  When? 

Education  cannot  always  be  reduced  to  statistics.  | 
Schooling  is  just  one  part  of  a  growing-up  process, 
which  cannot  necessarily  be  hurried.  Even  with  plants, 
it  is  not  always  satisfactory  to  put  a  pill  in  the  soil 
and  get  a  forced  growth. 

As  Leonard  Best  points  out  in  his  article  this  month, 
advocates  of  the  12-month  school  do  not  always  make 
clear  just  how  their  plans  affect  Johnny.  Does  he  go 
to  school  the  year  round  and  thus  get  through  faster? 
If  so,  he  might  gain  30%  in  his  school  time,  but  will 
he  be  ready  for  high  school  at  ten  and  for  college 
at  13.  We  doubt  it. 

If  we  are  still  going  to  keep  Johnny  in  school  for 
only  three-fourths  of  the  year — a  nine  month  term—' 
then  we  have  to  assume  that  only  one  quarter  of  the 
children  will  have  their  vacations  during  the  summer  [ 
months.  Again,  what  happens  to  Johnny?  Will  his 
three-month  vacation  in  the  winter,  spring,  or  fall  | 
be  as  good  for  the  growing-up  process  as  the  present ' 
system? 

Of  course,  there  is  the  possibility  that  Johnny  would 
be  expected  to  spend  12  months  each  year  in  school, 
but  that  his  education  would  still  not  be  hurried— 
that  he  would  still  enter  high  school  at  12  and  col¬ 
lege  at  16  or  17.  In  some  areas  a  good  case  might  j 
be  made  for  such  a  program.  But  then,  alas,  you 
have  not  saved  any  money;  in  fact  you  have  boosted 
school  costs  considerably. 

Most  people  who  discuss  the  1 2-month  school  seem 
to  think  that  the  pupils  still  go  for  nine  months, 
and  have  three  months  off.  But  as  we  talk  to  them, 
it  is  always  someone  else’s  child  who  attends  in 
summer,  and  is  on  vacation  during  the  winter,  spring, 
or  fall. 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
ANNOUNCES 

^Oth  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

FOR  TEACHERS 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY  a  Greater  Philadelphia 


PRE-SESSION 

Registration 
Friday,  June  6 

Sessions 

Monday,  June  9  to 
Friday,  June  27 


REGULAR  SESSIONS 

Registration 
Friday,  June  27  and 
Saturday,  June  28 

Sessions 

Monday,  June  30  to 
Friday,  August  8 


POST-SESSIONS 


Registration 
Friday,  August  8 


Sessions 

Monday,  August  11  to 
Friday,  August  29 


Study,  this  summer,  in  the  cool  comfort  of  this  new,  modern,  completely  air- 
conditioned  building.  Choose  from  a  wide  selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  which  are  offered  to  teachers,  school  principals  and  superintendents  in  the 
1958  Summer  Sessions  of  Temple  University.  Whether  you  require  further  training  for 
certification  or  are  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  courses  ideally  suited  to  your  needs  are  given 
in  a  classroom  building  ideally  equipped  for  your  comfort.  Functional  fluorescent 
lighting  combines  with  scientific  color  design  to  produce  cheerful  and  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings.  There  is  closed-circuit  television  reception  for  every  room,  and  elevators  are  avail¬ 
able  for  handicapped  students.  Located  in  the  heart  of  Philadelphia,  close  to  the  many 
cultural  and  educational  opportunities  offered  by  the  city,  Curtis  Hall  is  the  perfect 
place  to  spend  a  profitable  and  pleasant  summer. 

Write  for  the  Temple  Vnirersity  Bulletin  which  lists  the  courses  to  be  offered 
during  the  1958  Summer  Sessions.  Address  Office  of  the  Registrar, 

Broad  Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


The  CLASS 

suddenly  comes  to  Life  . . . 

Like  every  gcx>d  teacher,  you  patiently  work  and  wait — 
until  that  "great”  magic  moment  when  the  class  suddenly  is 
sparked  with  the  joy  of  learning.  That  is  the  supreme  reward 
of  all  your  teaching  efforts. 

To  AID  YOU  in  directing  your  children  towards  this  moment,  Rand 
McNally  has  created  the  Junior  Scientist  Program.  Here  are  text¬ 
books  which  open  to  your  pupils  the  natural  world  around  them. 

This  new  series  of  striking  texts  is  geared  to  the  growth  pattern  of  your 
pupils.  Each  book  is  divided  into  six  important  science  areas.  These  areas  are: 
Plants  and  Animals,  The  World  Around  Us,  Inventions  and  Machines,  Keep¬ 
ing  Fit  for  Living,  Travel,  and  Communication.  Each  one  of  these  is  continued 
in  the  next  book. 

The  child’s  curiosity  concerning  his  natural  en¬ 
vironment  is  the  focal  point  of  the  Junior  Scientist 
Program.  Activities,  experiments,  and  reading,  and 
illustrations  were  created  to  satisfy  this  imaginative 
need.  Teacher’s  manuals  are  provided.  These  are 
truly  teaching  manuals  to  fit  your  teaching  needs. 

Would  you  like  to  see  evaluation  copies? 

Well  he  happy  to  send  them  to  you. 

Please  write 

RAND  M9NALLY  &  COMPANY 

Box  7600  .  Chicago  80,  Illinois 


